A Fourth of Jul v Speech by Abe Lincoln 


An excerpt from the Fourth of July speech by 
Abraham Lincoln, delivered in Chicago in 1858, 

We meet together once every year somewhere about 
the Fourth of July for some reason or other. These Fourth 
of July gatherings, I suppose-have their uses, If you will 
indulge 1 me I will state what I suppose to be some of 


We are a mighty nation, We fix upon something that 


happened away back as in some way or other being con- } 


nected with this rise of prosperity. We find a race of men 
living in that dav whom we claim as our fathers and 
grandtathers. 

But after we have done all this-we have not yet 
reached the whole. We have among us perhapes half 
our people who are not descendants at all of these men. 
They are men who have come from Europe—German, 
Trish, French and Scandinavian; men that have come from 


ipa | themselves, or whose ancestors have come hither 
heod settled here finding themselves our equal in all things. 
If they ‘look back througlf this history to trace their 


connection with those days by blood, they find they have : 


none, They cannot carry themselves back into that 
glorious epoch and make themselves feel that they are 
part of us, but when they look through that old Declara- 
tion of Independence, they find that those old men say 
that “We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
rare created equal,” anud then thev feel that the moral 
sentiment taught in that day evidences their relation to 
those men, that it is the father of all-moral principle in 
them, and that they have a right to claim it as though they 
were blood of the blood, and flesh of the flesh of the men 
who| wrote that Declaration that links the hearts of 
patriots and liberty-loving men together, that will link 
those patriotic hearts as long as the love of freedom exists 


I should like to know if taking this old Declaration 
of Independence, which declares that all are equal, upon 
principle and making exceptions to it—where will it stop? 
If, one man says it does not mean a Negro, why not 
another. say it does not mean some other man? If the 
Declaration is not the truth, let us get the Statute book 
in which we find it and tear it out! 

Who is so bold as to do it? If it is not true let us 
tear it out. (Cries of “no, no!”) Let us stick to it, then; 
let us stand firmly by it, then. 

Let us disregard all this quibbling about this man and 


the other man—this race and that race and the other race 
being inferior, and therefore they must be placed in an 
inferior position. 

Let use discard all these things, and unite as one 
people throughout this land,;-until we shall once more 
stand up declaring that all men are created equal. | 
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in the minds of men throughout the world. 
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Dennis Comments on 
Soviet CP Statement 


General Secréfary of the Communist | 
Party, yesterday issued the following comment on the recent 


Eugene Dennis, 


Reentzred a3 e°c2nd ciass =arter Oct. 


1947. at the scst 


of:ca at Wew Vern JF. of March 3. ‘879 


resolution of the Central Committee of the Communist rary, Vol. XXXII, No. 133 


of the Soviet. Union: 

“The Soviet Communist Party's 
resolution is a most welcome de- 
velopment in the friendly inter- 
change of opinion among Marxists 


“cold war 


new socialist advances and its far- | 


bility for peaceful paths té Social- 
ism in democratic countries. 
“The resolution correctly 


esti- | plaining-w 


| 
the tremendous achievements of the, 


20th Congress under an-avalanche | 
of speculation about the re-evalua- 
tion of Stalin. It coincides with 
out estimate that reactionary circles | 
here and elsewhere are trying to licussed shortly 
distort and utilize 


by. 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


Steel companies, although making no attempt to op- woud kill" 
erate plants, yesterday took a provocative step by: setti: 
up sleeping and feeding arrangements for 1,000 alleged 
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the solidarity of the international (8 Pages) 
working class movement. 
forces are not interest-| 
ed in making peaceful co-existence | 
of the world. It correctly turns at-|4 settled national policy; they seek 
tention to the profound significance | |to prolong world tensions and majn- 
of its 20th Congress, with its his-| tain a suicidal arms race. 
toric decisions paving the way for | vainly seek to frustrate the will of 
the peoples for world peace which! 
reaching conclusions on the non- | 4S reflected at Bandung and Gen. 
inevitability of war and the possi-|€V@ and continues to grow. 
“In my opinion the resolution of 
the CPSU goes a long way in ex- 
hile clearly not ‘listify-| 
mates the sinister aims of those re- | ing— what has become known as 
actionary circles who would bury/the growth of the cult of the indi-| 
vidual and the unforgiveable viola-' 
tions of Socialist legality and prin- 
ciples that tookplace in the latter! 
period of Stalin's leadership. 
substance of this matter will be dis-. 
our National | 
Khrushchev’s ‘Committee which will then ieee: 
special report on Stalin to disrupt } tively express its views. 


Steel Plants Ins tall 
Beds for Foremen’ 


Indiana ~~ 


On 


“supervisors inside six 


plants. 

The companies refused to make) 
arrangements with the U nited | est union, 
Steelworkers of America, as in past| 
shutdowns, for an orderly check} 
by pickets of persons authorized to 
enter for maintenance or executive 
duties. 

The 


1,600,000. members. 


companies moved beds, | 
-einge and TV sets into the Biant of the UAW. 


sarv works of U. S. Steel 
plants of Youngstown Sheet caer} 
Tube and Inland Steel in Indiana| 


the other hand the Unite 
Autp Workers, the counts’s larg-| 
pledged to the steel- 
workers ‘the full backing of 
The letter of 
port, sent to David J. McDon- 
ud, president of the steél union, 
was signed by Walter Reuther now 
and Emil Mazey, respectively 
‘president and secretary-treasurer 


“We know that the members of 
‘the steelworkers union have been 
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| most authorities on the eltects of ,- 
‘| radiation upon life. 

Taylor was asked his opinion of} og 
| Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin's recent 
testimony. in Congress that- an! 
‘atomic attack “in force” on Russia} 


But 


needs to protect himself against all 
foreseeable boosts in the amount 
radioactivity 
exploitation of the atom. 
it full seale 


Atom Expert Says 
War May Poison 
Source of Life 


WASHINGTON, July 3.—Dr. Lauriston S. Taylor said today that atomic radiation is 
something “we can live with in peace but not in war.’ 
tion physics division of the National Bureau of Standards. 


Taylor is chief of the atomic radia- 
He is one of the nation’s fore- 


breaks out, the result can be only 
“catastrophe,” he added. He said 
many of the disastrous effects would 
become manifest “over a period of 
generations. 


stemming from 


nuclear war 


‘hundreds of millions of | 
ig persons” in Eurasia, depending on; 
wind directions. 

Taylor's belief is that Gavin, 
d head of Army research and develop- 
ment, understated the case. He 
said that an all-out nuclear attack, 


oe 


JAPANESE REPORT A-BLAST 


TOKYO, July 3.-The Japanese Government weather observa- 
tory reported today that the U.S. 
Sion this morning at its Eniwetok-Bikini proving grounds. 


set off another nuciear explo- 


| whatever country it was aimed at, 
‘would gs rater gy human 
over the planet 


has all the knowledge | he 


Soviets Urge UN U.S. 


A professor of American University, 


life all| gm 
Civen peace, Tavlor said, ~ Ex-Poznan Prof. Hits 


Handling of Riot 


, formerly on the 
in Poland, yesterday sharply 


Harbor. The companies claim they 
were “unable” to reach an agree- 
ment with the striking union on an 
“in-and-out” arrangement. Inland 
did not even try to reach an agree- 
ment but set up housekeeping 
quarters. 

The steel companies and union 
have had no difficulties on the 
problem in the four major strikes 
since the’ war. The extensive 
housekeeping plans of the com- 
panies inside the plants suggest 
a long anticipated stay and 
sibly, a pattern for strikebrakiog 
if the struggle reaches that point. 

Meathwhile, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers seized 
upon the strike of 650,000  steel- 
workers—actually a lockout, the 
union charges—to beat the drums 
for its demand of changes in the|@nd 
‘anti-trust act to outlaw industry- 
wide and nation-wide strikes and 


curb the “labor monopoly.” 


forced on strike by the irrespon-| 
sible, anti-social attitude of the 
magnates of the steel industry,” 
the letter said. 

“The refusal of the steel industry 
to make any settlement terms re- 
troactive even though steel indus-, 
try profits are at record levels: their 
arrogant refusal to prolong the con- 
tract . . .. left steel workers with 
no choice but to withhold their 
labor until management comes to 
its senses.” 

The UAW ‘leaders referred to 
the steel companies refusal to 
agree to prolongation of the con- 
tract for two weeks. 

The government, meanwhile, did 
not seem to show much. concern 
for the shutdown, although Joseph 
shin a chief of U.S. Mediation 

liation, assigned men to}. 
gather the facts on the brokendown 
|negotiations. A spokesman in 
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“Should Zimmer P lay Again? 
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ment not to use force in interna- 


Ban H-Bomb 


BULLETIN 

UNITED NATIONS, N. ¥Y., July, 
-3.—Russia today proposed arms re- 
duction, an outright ban on nuclear 
and a universal agree- 


weapons, 


tional aftairs. 

Andrei A. Gromyko outlined his 
country’s position in an hour's 
statement to the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission. 

He accused Western Powers of 
sabotaging disarmament efforts by 
eqnoging on their announced posi- 
tions whenever Russia agreed to 
them. He declared President Eisen- 
hower's “open skies” plan for mu- 
tual aerial reconnaissance was a 

“notorious” proposal whose con- 
sideration cannot “do any good for 
an body.” 

million-man. cutback in its armed 

7 He cited Russia's announced 1,2 
forces and the moves by Nikita 
Khrushchev and Nikolai Bulganin 
Hy the “cold war recede into 
| the ” and made a bid to the 
sma aici members of NATO to 


‘tthe satellite areas’.” 


J out: arms. ae 


faculty of Poznan University 


criticized the handling in Washington of the Poznan riots. 


He expresses the fear that Wash-|~ 
ington’s attitude may hamper ‘ ‘the: 
recent trend toward liberalization.” 

In a letter to the N. Y. Times 
Prof. Joseph Sulkowski says infor- 
mation is not available to ascertain 
whether the riots were spontaneous 
or “organized by an under ground 
movement.” 

Prof, Sulkowski de héees the of- 
ficial reaction in Washington play- 
ing up the riots “to use them as an 
argument in the cold war against 
the Soviet Union.” He. notes pro- 
posals in the Senate to earmark 
funds “for encouragement of ‘re- 
sistance to Soviet domination in 
even though 
this is contrary to international law. 

Prof, Sulkowski concludes: 

“All these moves cannot but 
lead to increased friction and lend 
support to the Soviet suspicion that 
the United States is fomenting un- 
derground movements aiming at 
the violent overthrow of the Com- 
munist governments. It is to be 


is not heteelaind with. might lead 
to a gradual democratization of 
the Communist-controlled coun- 
tries.” 


BULLETIN 


WASHINGTON, July 3. 
The House voted tentatively to- 
day to bar Federal school aid 
funds to southern states which 


refuse to abolish segregated pub- 
lic schools. The vote was 164 to 


116. 


—- 


The tentative vote was taken 
on a teller count in which mem- 
bers are counted as they pass up 
the aisle. It must be reaffirmed 
by a record rolls call vote when 
the House meets Thursday to take 
final action on the bill. However, 
the results were unlikely to be 


changed. 


feared. that they may reverse the 
recent trend toward liberalization, 


which, if permitted to develop and: 


The proposal was sponsored by 
Rep. Aceon C. Powell, Jr. (D-NY) 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Cavite and Subic Bay naval bases 
and a small area at Fort McKinley 
when it granted Philippine inde- 
pendence. 

The joint statement apparent- 
ly meant the United States now 
has modified this view in the face 
of sharp opposition and criticism 
both in the Philippines and abroad. 

Nixon didn’t bother to explain 
that after “title” was transferred, 
U.S. army, navy and airforce units 
would continue to maintain the 
same bases exactly as before. 
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“thoroughly enjoyed” | S°€ Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Air 


UNITED NATIONS, N. Y., July 3.~The United Nations Disarmament Commis- | a 2 
ogs * ; a é 
cutback of 1.2 million men. The Soviet Union sent its former .deputy foreign minister : t 
——. Andrei A. Gromyko, from Moscow j 
THIRD ALGERIAN BEHEADED sr. 10 comsision compres 
the 11 members of the UN Se- 
ecutioners beheaded an Algerian moving reinforcements into that ‘British Minister of — Anthony MANILA, P.L., July 3.—President Ramon Magsaysay 
today on a charge of throwing aj "ation. Nutting put before the commis- and U.S. Vice-President Richard M. Nixon announced to- 
in April. The explosion killed four| Young Moroccan government and ain, the U.S., France and Canada he U. . . 
se a and ett 20 others,| threatened the continued stay of/ outlining brdad principles for fu- wi agg military bases in the is- 
Layachi Ben Ahmed was the) cancion ne nem oe § | 
Hoti , e principles were table ae 
third to die on the guillotine here French Ambassador Andre Du-|,. f pn nt : t vate | joint statement less than seven 
aa +A ened , Se ents Pete aor hours after Nixon landed here on 
Authorities said French police/to halt troop movements in the a setae” 
captured 20.members and _ the) agadir Bore north of the Sahara eg ita rman sgt as gain East. 
' } am-' Desert after a general strike against eee at The- United: States signed a pact 
-man-Bou-Badjar, 42 miles south- such movements and after Moroc-| . 
sia announced plans to reduce its ing 23 bases for 99 years, Subse- 
In Morocco, 6,000 guerillas of The rallying of the Liberation|2™med forces by 1.2 million men.| quently, U.S, Attorney General 
the Liberation Army rallied to Sul-| Army to the Royal Moroccan Army ere £640 
ously announced reduction of 640,-! he United States never relinquish- 
night, and France simultaneously’ Riff mountains. 000 men. ied permanent claim to parts of 
position that there can be no gen-}- 2 mon — 
eral disarmament agreement with- IKE SPENDS HALF HOUR 
| : 
ternational political problems. | 
[IN QUEENS LAB EXPLOSION U.S. ambassador Henry Cabot 
Four of nine men injured in the, filaments. sia to ae fe ager? 
Ss open skies plan for mutual) CETTYSBURG, Pa., July 3.—| On his third day of convales- 
Sylvania Electric Products Co.) plant's 225 employes were at their| * bia President Eisenhower spent a half! cence at his farm. the President 
plant in. Bayside, Queens, were in jobs. Three technicians and an) COUDtEes. 
It was his -first encounter with; 
terday. Officials maintained that; injured and were hospitalized with for an hour and made plans to 
none of the injured appeared to be| burns, cuts and broken bones. 
The , explosions, described by 
residents of the area as “two tre- 
rently resulted from the handling 
of thorium, used in the manufac- 


sion began its 1956 session today, primed for a Soviet follow-up on its announced military 
for the meeting of the J]2-nation | S S e Ba | 
“i maies ate tks But U.S. Stays in Bases 
ALGIERS, July 3.—French ex-jannounced agreement to _ stop;Curity Council, plus Vanada. 
ie a . Both moves strengthened _ the! sion a resolution sponsored by Brit- a ay 2p 
grenade in an Oren movie House “ / day the U.S. will transfer to the Philippines -all title claims 
‘the 105,000 French troops in}ture discussion of disarmament. 
The announcement came in a 
within the past month. Bois and Gen. Rene Cogny agreed] ste with Russia in the Disarma 
‘SW ssia in isarma- 
agp rman e Ithe first hop of his tour of the Far 
leader of a rebel gmup in Ham-! 
. After the London meetings, Rus- with the Philippines in 1947 leas- 
east of Algiers. can government protests. 
This was in addition to a previ- Herbert Brownell, Jr, held that 
tan Mohammed. Ben Youssef last! took place far to the north in the 
te tn sana +=! Nutting reiterated the western) Clark Airforce Base, parts of the 
A IN CRITICAL CONDITION out a companion settlement of in- 
Lodge, Jr., appealed anew to Rus- ON THE Pil TING GREEN 
blasts whicheshattered part of the} The blasts occurred while the| & arm 
aerial inspection of each other's 
‘hour on his putting green today. | n 7 ‘ 
critical condition in a hospital yes-!engineer were the most seriously! conducted ‘White House busines 
a golf ball.since his intestinal op-| 
suffering from radiation effects. 
mendous claps of thunder,” appa- 
ture of radio and _ television tube 
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Russians Tested 


~ }exposure. OF the 70. firemen who! 


the Atomic. Energy Commission’ R Pp i | The White House curtly brush-! 


U. S. | ooks Into eration. He 

| clamped a security blackout on the ed off a charge by former President | 

damaged, two-story plant. 'Truman that Eisenhower has been. 
+L J De J Tne ‘ ffic lis- 

answered the call, 35 have been’ The U. S. Attorneys olflice « 


a “part-time President.” 

Presidential Secretary James C.| 
Hagerty told newsmen he “could 
not care Jess” about what Truman) 
says. 


| | ee aaa | 
men, plant workers and newsmen 


with geiger counters for possible) 


Force Chief of Staff, on his return 
later this week from Moscow. He 
also signed a number of. “confi- 
dential” diplomatic and intelligence 
documents and nine bills. 

One of the new laws authorizes 
payment of $964,199 to Vatican 
City for accidential World War II 
bombings by American planes. 


FBI agents and investigators for) ‘it ) 
Officials checked firemen, | police- | | 
ordered 'to’ report to a hospital in| Closed yesterday it is investigating 


the income tax returns of Con- 


Atomiec- owered ithree days for another check. 
Plane, is Clatmt 250 GUESTS 


| +7 oo 'Jr., (D-NY.) 

O, July 3.-Peipi Radio| The Friday night “Person to Per-| JF ; : he ae | 
sietek anti that Pv ar ate | PM visits are over until mid-Sep-| Assistant U. S. Attorney Thomas 
power aircrait has been flight-test-|S5¥UMCs. More than 250 guests have, Bolan made the disclosure in an-| 
ed in the Soviet Union. tember, when the program re-|/nouncing a tax evasion indictment 

A broadcast monitored in Tokya| been visited by the Edward R.| against one of Powell's secretaries. 
said the Russians made the fect} Murrow “Person to Person” shows,! Another of Powell's secretaries has 
test flight of a plane “equipped| including 43 actors and actresses; been convicted of income tax 


gressman Adam Clayton Powell, 


bad conduct discharge. 


MARINE SERGEANT FOUND 
GUMLTY OF MALTREATMENT 


PARRIS ISLAND, S.C., July 3.-A 24-year-old Marine Corps 
drill instructor was found guilty today of three counts of maltreat- 
ment of recruits and sentenced to one year at hard dabor and a 


with an atomic reactor” late in|18 writers, authors; 20 musicians, evasion and a third faces trial on) : ; 
' | The general court martial also ordered--Sgt.- Arthur E. Ash- 


1955. (16 athletes, 29 singers, a former, similar charges. | 
Quoting an article written by aj President of the United tSates, 17/ Powell, a Negra who represents 


Soviet engineer in the Russian comedians, six dancers, a clown, |g Harlem district, is pastor of the; forfeiture of $5 per month for 12 


cralt, of Covington, Ky., to be reduced in rank to private,’ phis 


months. 


’ — 


newspaper, Komsomolskaya Prav-) seven designers, an admiral, a bus-) Abyssinian Baptist Church. 

da, Peiping said the atomic plane/driver, @ horse trainer, a gourmet, Boland said the investigation of 

“would be equipped with jet en-| a cowboy, a warden, a Red Cap, powell’s fan bial Bo gn am 

gines run by an A energy. ‘a mail man and a millionaire. | da steer ee 2 wp Boe eo de siocesie 
It said atomic-powered jet en-| One Senator, five General, two!) sided ge: 

gines produce “two million times” prime ministers, three ambassadors, | as Ges Ie 

more heat than gasoline. an atomic exper, thyee society, Mrs. Hattie Freeman Dodson, 
“Such a plane could fly for great leaders, a ventriloquist, a museum ‘4 Congressional secretary to Powell, 

distances at very high speeds,” the| director, ten government officials, Was sentenced In May to seven 

broadcast said. It added that the) two judges, a mayor, eight business-! months in jail for evading federal 

article said atomic-powered planes men, one restauranteur, two models | income taxes. A prosecution witness 


can also be “built using conven- and one lighthouse keeper—and | charged that she made kickbacks 
tional propellers. that’s only the beginning. from her federal salary,to Powell, 


i Se Ravn" Ral but the Congressman denied this 
BARRIERS D 


during testimony at Mrs. Dodson’s 
° . ; 4s oe 


OWN | trial. 


WEST NEW YORK, N. J., July 
3.—A fire raged out of contrel for 
almost an hour today in a boiler 
iroom of the 10,000-ton transport 
“Martha Klepps,” docked at pier! 
9 here. 

No one was injured in the fire 
iwhich strated when a welding unit 
exploded in one of the ship's boiler 
rooms at 2:08 p.m. Crewmen and 
fire companies brought the blaze 
under contro! shortly before 3 p.m. 

The ship was ealtadin bauxite 
ore at pier 9 when the fire broke 
out. All available fire companies 
were immediately summoned to the 
scene, : 

Avent for the ship is the J. F. 
Whitney Co., of 810 Bridge St.,' 
New York City. 


Christian Democrat 


Named Rome Mayor 


ROME, July 3.—Christian Demo- 
crat Senator Umberto Tupini was 
elected mayor of Rome last night. 
Tupini, a former minister of public 
works, got 50 of the 80 votes cast. 
Twenty went to the Communist 
candidate, Sicilian Dr. Aldo Natoli, 

Although a breakdown of the 
voting was not announced, it ap- 
peared that the Center were 
pushed Tupini through with the aid 
of th Monarchists and the neo- 
Fascists. 


Boland announced that a federal 
grand jury had returned a super- 
seding indictment against A 
Lennon, a secretary to Powell, 
Lennon originally was indicted last 
September on a charge of evading 
taxes by claiming non-existent 
children as dependents. 

An_ investigation made = since 
then has disclosed charges that! 
Lennon failed to report several 
thousand dollars in. income he re- 
ceived for operating an income tax 
}service in 1953 and 1954, Bolan 
said. The new indictment includ- 
es this charge, 

The third Powell secretary in 
trouble with the government’ is 
William ]. Hampton, who was in- 
dicted for tax evasion last Septem- 
ber. He was charged with evad- 
ing payments of $700 for 1952 
and 1953, 


Free 8 Priests 


VIENNA, July 3.—-The Hungar- 
ian Government has pardoned 
eight Hungarian Catholic priests 

were. held in jail for political 
activities, Radio Budapest report- 
led last night 


Ce Oe ‘ 8 ee ae 

_ A HUNGARIAN SOLDIER uses a sickle to cut down barbed 
wire harricrs along the frontier with Austria, Hungarian arnty 
watch towers were also removed as part of Hungarian move to 
reduce intcrnationa) tensions. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


‘Washington described as a “high 


defense mobilization official,” said 
the shutdown does not present a 
“serious” threat to the military pro- 
gram. He revealed that the Com- 
merce Department will take “rou- 
tine action” in the situation. 

This is a departure from the 
howl usually set up in previous 
steel or other basic strikes that the 
‘defense efforts’ is imperiléd. Union 
circles simply see this as an indi- 
cation that the big business gov- 


‘ernment in Washington doesn't in- 


terfere when emplovers actually 


desire a shutdown. 
The effects of the shutdown were 


already becoming felt in nrany sec- 


tors of the economy, Layoffs an- 
nounced on railroads carrying steel 
and coal for steel already affect 
directly’some 30,000 workers. 

The Great Lakes ore boats of 
the steel companies may be 
docked by mid-July if the strike 
continues, spokesmen of a number 
of companies said, 

Barge lines committed to river 
transportation of steel and supplies 
for steel mills also expect to lay 
off large numbers. 

The effect on the coal industry 
with some 50,000 miners employed 
at captive (steel company) mines, 
will be known after July 9 when 
the miners return from a 12-day 
vacation. : 


‘ 
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lided in flight. 

McCauley, Cococino county of- 
ficial, took charge of the death 
scene in the Grand Canyon gorge. 
He was among 13 men, five ol 
them the Civil Aeronautics Bureau 
investigating team, who spent the 
night stranded in the mile-deep 
orge after helicopters late yester- 
altoes unable to lilt them out 
because of high winds, The party 
had been dropped into the canyon 
for body recovery-identification 
work, 

“From the evidence that the 


“ a 
‘ 

AT THE 11th ANNUAL triplet convention at Palisades Park, 
N.J., 1S-year-olds Barbara, Gloria and Patty Mikrut of Perth 


Amboy hold Peter, Joan and Juan Dunoff, 2, of Rahway. — 


Worker, New Y 


128 lives, indicates 
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WHSON SAYS. 
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vidence of Collision 
t Plane Disaster Site 


_ GRAND CANYQN VILLAGE, Ariz., July 8.—Coroner Shelby McCauley ‘said 
today that evidence found at the scene of the world’s worst commercial aviation disaster, 
where two planes crashed with loss of 


the planes “definitely” col- 


. i ed 


SENATORS. 


OWE HIM AN APOLOGY 


WASHINGTON, 
fense Secretary Charles E. Wilson 
refused today to apologize to the 
Senate for his recent remarks that) 
the excitement stirred up by Sen- 
ators over the Air Force budget 
was “phony.” Instead, he said cer- 
tain Senators owe him an apology. 


CAB people have seen so far it 


\ . | 
d 
ike Vi 
| ° 
| Ooms would indicate that the planes 
| definitely collided,” McCauley 


, suid, 

A rate increase of 75 cents a month still hangs over, Winds halted operations yester- 
the head of home telephone users, in addition to the 25)day at the canyon after parts of 
cents a month which goes into effect tomorrow. The hike| seven bodies were removed, — 
effective tomorrow will bring $15,- 6 2 eee oT) ees Three _ helicopters Carrying: 


ee ee me 8 Trg ete : 


745,000 extra into the till of the! The commission said the com-| Search teams took off at dawn to- 
telephone company, and includes, | pany “has reasonably proven, its |@#Y: 4 

in addition to the 25-cents extra} need for a rate increase” and | Search teams took climbing gear, 
from home users, 50 cents from! cited, in addition to the wage and provisions which would permit) 
business subscribers and 10 cents increase, $2.7 million it called in-| them to spend a week at the site, 
from party-line and rural customers, | creased operating costs due to new if necessary, 

The Public Service Commission, | depreciation rates fiked by the Fed-| The first craft ts attempting a 
which authorized the increases,| eral Communications Commission, | landing on a ledge within 30 feet) 
noted New York City’s opposition) The company, which services!of the UAL wreckage, The ledge) 
to the company’s estimates ol de-| part of Connecticut and New York! was described as wide enough on y| 
creased future earnings, but ‘said/ except Rochester, employes 81,-| to perch on, and the helicopter 
that if earnings should exceed a) 545 employes, although not all are; would be forced to keep its rotor’ 
fair return “that matter can be con-| under unjon contract. The revent| spinning to prevent falling into the 
sidered. at the proper future time.”|raises, said the publicity man,| gorge. | 

A phone company public rela-| ranged from $2.50 to $5 a week in| Helicopter No. 2 seeks to set 
tions spokesman. told the Daily} the plant department and others jts ¢rew down at the edge of the 
Worker that this meant an adjust-| were $3, with most starting rates|Colorado River. From there the 
ment in rates could be made later.| increased $4 and some jobs up-' 


men would attempt to climb 3,500 
Asked if the phone company ever graded, feet up the cliffs to the VAL crash 
had had a retroactive adjustment} Meanwhile the commission still! scene. 
in rates so that subscribers were! js to consider, for the second time, | The third “chopper” was aiming 
paid back anything, he said, “I) on instructions of the Court of Ap-|for ithe east rim of the canyon, | 
don't think so, peals, the company’s request for) gorass the river from the two crash) 
He said the company forecast an additional rate increase ol $68,-! cites, to search toy wreckage, 
reduced revenue “in terms of in-|850,000—which would mean an- A section of the United airliner 
vestment.” The commission said the| other 75 cent intrease for home ‘wasi discovered this morning in the: 
increased rates should insure a 6) phone users. Colorado River, nearly 6,000 feet! 
percent return in 1956. The com-| The commission granted $8 mil-| ola w the tim of the canyon, and. 
any listed recent wage boosts of lion of another step for Op gAD hody-recovering iteams nicked up. 
17 million a year for New York/rate increase of $34,000,( last nt. bundles . of corpses badly 
Telephone Co. employes in seven|year while the larger increase was a eld behead | aq 
unions, and other increased costs, pending in the courts mangled and burned. 
a eidlensede — ante sain — The remains af 26 bodies have 


been airlifted from wreckage of 
the Trans World Airliner which 
crashed with 70 persons aboard. It) 
had plummeted into the canyon) 
near the wreckage of a United Air’ 
Lines plane which carried 58 per- 
sons. Most of the UAL wreckage 
was inaccessible. 

“There were no 
corpses,’ said MeCauley. 

“The bodies were in such bad 
condition that you couldn't tell 
whether you had! one or two.” 

McCauley said they found the 


EMANCIPATION LEAGUE 
IS BANNED IN BRAZIL 


RIO DE JANEIRO, Brazil, —|\Chamber of Deputies as a frontal 
Yielding to the pressure of U. §S., attack on democratic liberties, 
big business interests, President Leaders of several political par. 


Juscelino Kubitschek had signed a ties have also spoken out against 


this action. Even the newspaper 
decree suspending the activities of| Ultima Hora, which supports the 
the National Emancipation League 


complete 


present government, made some 
of Brazil. sharp criticism of Kubitschek, 
a ; a oe In addition to the League; the| body of a three-week-old baby 
The National Emancipation Union of Port Attendants, which| and a three or four-year-old child. 
League was formed early It) 1954 represents the workers employed TWA vice president Frank 
to conduct studies, debates and/at the Port of Rio de Janeiro, was| Busch, one of the party who re- 
campaigns in defending the na- also’ suppressed, |mained overnight in the canyon, 
tional economy from the U.S,| Sen. urival Fontes, on. the} said that the CAB engineers had 
trusts. The League was formed by 
ple of from all strata of society. 


floor of the Senate recently con-| been investigating whether there 
| demned the government's foreign] Werte Pieces of the es plane 

Boe memiberrof the League a paey at subservient to North] ade the wreckage ofthe TWA 

Beam pe and aah of| American monopilies, He called|}jue and silver paint showed 

several states. The League played| for diplomatic and commercial re- 

a prominent role in defense of the 


among the red and silver decora- 
lations with all countries, includ- 
national oil resources. Suppression 


tion of the TWA plane, 
ing the USSR, China and East} In Washington, Sen. George A. 
of the League was assailed in the' Europe, 


Smathers (D-Fla) asked the Sen- 
+: — ate Interstate Commerce Commit- 
Supperters of tee to investigate CAA operations 
Trajitio Picket 
Colunsbia v). 


to see if they were in keeping with 
“the increases in the volume of 
air travel, plane speeds, limitations 
= air space a the aren 

: eu it by commercial an 
Fifty supporters of Dominican, z i asele" y 

dictator, Generalissimo Rafael L. 

Trujillo picketed Columbia Univer- 

sity for an hour yesterday, They 

protested the university's award of 

a doctor's degree in absentia to Dr. 


Liberty Island 
Jesus De Galindez; critic of Trujillo 
who disappeared here March 12. 


! 


De Calindes friends have aco. 
red Trujillo supporters of murdering 


The pickets, members of the 
Dominican Republic Cultural So- 
ciety, carriied signs that read, “a 
man trying to go through a small 
boiler with a big money bag.” 

This referred to a theory that 
De Galindez was thrown into the 
boiler of a Dominican ship, and to 
charge that he disappeared with 
more than $500,000 out of $1 mil- 


in New York Harbor, on which 


“misunderstood” 
quoted,” suggested at the time that joined in the laughter. 


Truman Calls Ike a 


Testifying before Senators invest- 
igating air power, Wilson specific- 
ally named Sen. Henry M, Jackson 


apology. 
Jackson helped push through a 


$900 million increase in Air Force | said, 


funds that Wilson had labeled as 
“phony.” 


The secretary, who said he was | 
or “partly mis-| 


uly 3, — De-': 


some people interested in increas- 
ing defense budget were not in- 
terested in raising the taxes to pay 
the bill. 

Jackson asked Wilson in cross- 
examination today if he feels he 
“owes an apology to Congress” for 
his remarks, | 

“I do not,” Wilson answered, 
‘It would not be out of order for 


certain Senators to apologize to 
” 
(D-Wash) as one who owes him an |": 


“Whom do you mean?” Jackson 


asked, 


“You are one of them,” Wilson 


A gasp followed by a wave of 


laughter swept through the old 


Supreme Court chamber where the 
hearing was being held, Jackson 


lle 


es eee 


‘Part-Time President’ 


_ Former President Harry §. 


Truman said yesterday Presi- 


dent Eisenhower has been “a part-time President” ever since 
he took office. And that, said Truman is “legitimate political 


game.” 
But Truman said the President's 


asked whether he would consider 


health is “not a matter that should | running again for the Presidency, 


go into the campaign at all,” 


“If nominated I won't run—[ 


Truman made his comments as;mean accept, If elected, I'll not 
he arrived on the liner United) serve, He quoted the Civil War 


States after a six-wee 


Europe, 

He said he would announce his’ 
own choice for the, Democratic 
Presidential candidate “when I ar- 
rive at the convention,” 


“[Tl be for the nominee,” he 
added, “whoever he is.” 

Truman said of Eisenhower, “I 
don’t think any man can be a pa 
time President and be a 
That charge against the President, 
he said, “is an issue that preceded | 


k tour of! general, “That's about as stron 


an 
into the game again.” 


rt-|do something. Did 
success. (a firehorse when t 


ag 
I can make it. I've had my oe 
of public office, I'm 72 years old, 
I don’t see why I sholud go 


But he indicated he hoped to 
take an active part in the Presiden- 
tial campaign, 

“I can help better off the ticket 
than on,” he said, “but I want to 
yon ever watch 
ie bell rings?” 

The Trumans were met at the 
pier by their daughter, Margaret, 


any health condition entirely, It, and son-in-law Clifton Daniel. 


started right at the beginning.” 

A reporter asked if he referred 
to the President's golf playing, 

“Yes, I think that’s right,” Tru- 
man replied, 

He said the issue\of the cam- 
paign would not depend on the 
personality of the Democratic can- 
didate, 

The main issue, he said, is 
whether the country will be run 
“for, of and by the people and not| 
for, of and by the special interests | 
we have now.” 

He said foreign policy has been 
“badly bungled” by the Administra- 
tion “and we will have to put it 
back on a bi-partisan basis, . . the 
Republicans have put foreign pol- 
icy into politics and they are going 
to reap the benefits. It won't help 
them.” 


Truman lined himself up with 
“old man go-to-hell Sherman” when 


~ 


“ADDRESS OF 


FREE PRESS COMM. 
The Emergency Committee 
for a Free Press has set up head- 
quarters at 575 Sixth Ave., 
corner 16 St., Room 301. 
Send or bring all contributions 


there to keep The Worker 


WASHINGTON, July 3. — The 

Senate yesterday passed and sent 
The Doctor of y degree 
as awarded June 5 to De Galindez 


to the House a_ resolution’ to 
change the name of Bedloe’s Island 
or his thesis, “The Era of Trujillo,” 


the Statue of Liberty is located, 
to Liberty Island, 


lion he had -collected since ade 
for the Basque Government. 


’ 
’ 


going. Robert Dunn is treasurer. 
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Most Textile 


Mills to Close 


For One Week 


Virtually the entire textile in- 
dustry of the country, north and 
south,, will be shut down for a 
week, in addition to the custom- 
ary week's vacation work stoppage 
because of a slump in sales, it was 
disclosed, Workers will get paid 
only in the cases where they are 
entitled by union conditions or 
company policy to paid vacations— 
usually a week—but the rest of the 
idle time will be unpaid. 


A survey by industry associations 
disclosed that almost the entire 
cotton and synthetic clothes indus- 
try eae oo than 500,000 
workers will be shut down. Almost 
all the 48,000 workers of the 101 
mills of Burlington Mills will close, 
as will the 36 plants of J. P. Stevens 
employing 27,000 workers. 

Some companies blamed the 
decline in sales since mid-February 
for the extra eaeoves rape 54 hit 
at Japanese imports. Most of New 
ay ’s cotton and synathetic 
mills, including a Berkshire-Hatha- 
way chain, will remain shut for 
two weeks, through July 14. Many 
woolen mills, too, ann shut- 
downs, 
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Self-Imposed 


Limitations 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

It seems to me that a most 
significant result of the 20th 
Congress, and the ensuing world 
discussion is general recognition 
of the fact that there is more 
than one road to socialism. 


I believe there is a parallel 
here which applies to our own 
American Communist Party. 
Yugoslavia was expelled from 
the Cominform because those 
who were in leadership in the 
Soviet Union thought they knew 
all the, answers. They alone 
were Marxists! I think we have 
made the same kind of mistake. 
Our party has always claimed 
to be the party of socialism. We 
stated flatly that there were no 
Marxists outside of the Com- 
munist Party — and proceeded, 
somewhat .immodestly, to la 
out the road to socialism wit 
an oversimplified roadmap pro- 
vided for those who were will- 
ing to agree that all other roads 
only went in circles. 

This narrow exclusiveness had 
a disastrous effect on much of 
our trade-union and community 
work. When an issue arose, we 
got together, planned a protest 
meeting, chose one shother as 
speakers, - sold tickets to one 
another, and finally went to the 
meeting where we had a won- 
derful time saying hello to this 
or that comrade whom we 
hadnt seen in years. 

Oh yes, I forgot to mention 
that after everything had been 
planned down to the last detail, 
—including what was to “come 
out” of the meeting—we cor- 
dially invited the people. in the 
community to step right up and 
be sponsors. 


———- ~~ - o- -——~-- -- 


In spite of all this, however, 
] believe that our party and its 
leaders are sincere and honest | 
in their desire to see socialism 
in America. It is necessary for 
us to realize, now, that there are 
many others who are equally sin- 
cere and honest in their desire 
for socialism. These people are 
in unions, fraternal organiza- 
tions, and political parties. They 
call themselves socialists, Marx- 
ists, and other names. They be- 
lieve in «lemocracy, peace, and 
equality of peoples. 

I think that there is room for 
these people, together with us, 
in a united party of socialism 
under the banner of Karl Marx. 

Like many of my comrades, 
I am deeply concerned about 
the future of our party,' and the 
future of the socialist movement. 
In my opinion, the forthcoming 
party convention can well be- 
come a turning point at which 
we can take a new direction. I 
would like to see a call issued 
now, to all those (inside and 
outside the Communist Party), 
who believe in socialism, to. par- 
tivipate in the convention. The 
purpose of this should be to plan 
the building of a genuine, broad 
socialist movement. If a new 
Marxist party shoukl result, I 
can envision one in which there 
would be ‘the fullest freedom 
to express opposing views with- 
in the framework of a common 
goal, 

In such a way, we can. begin, 
collectively, to find the ¢orrect 
road the American road to so- 
cialigm. 

.—Bronx. 
* 


+H. § 
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Historical 
Evidence 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
In his letter appearing June 


eee ee 


NAACP Maps: Parleys 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
SAN FRANCISCO: — The 47th 


the Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr.,' 
leader of the Montgomery, Ala.,’ 
‘bus protest, to the effect that 


28, Herbert Aptbenee objects to 
the charge that Communists 
have been deliberatel 
—— evidence that was 
fully available concekning the 
Stalin era. Aptheker is pf course 
right -in emphasizing thé major 
responsibility of ‘Cofamuniat 
leaders within the USSR... .” 
for having misinformed the 
world Communist movement. 


Aptheker is also right in seek- 
ing a more fundamental explan- 
ation of how Communists used 
“criteria, of scholarship, of 
weighing evidence.” I look for- 
ward to studies by Aptheker on 
these matters, : 

Hlowever, it seems to me 
Aptheker is absolving all of us 
just a little too much, by plac- 
ing so much responsibility on 
“deliberate falsification” from 
above. As a historian, Aptheker 
must have been aware at least 
of the falsification of history b 
Soviet leaders, He had oh 
reputable evidence as the dele- 
tions and falsifications in the 
works of Stalin. All that was 
necessary was to compare the 
latest Stalin. editions with those 
published 20 years ago by In- 
ternational Publishers. 


Aptheker has written the most 
authoritative and brilliant works 
on the Negro in. American his- 
tory. Why didn't he use the 
same kind of scholarship in 
considering Soviet history? Wh 
didn't he, for example, hock 
the Short Course History of the 
CPSU with reputable evidence 
in works by E. H. Carr or. our 
own John Reed? 


Infortunately, in his Jetter, 
Aptheker continues to blind 
himself to reputable evidence 
about current Soviet develop- 
ments. He dismisses I. F. Stone's 
recent report from Moscow with 


blind to | 


SPEAK YOUR PIECE 


the question whether that too 
_is reputable evidence. 


Stone concluded that Russia 
was a bad society and had dis- 
honest leaders. I think Stone 
was wrong in drawing. such dras- 
tic and ‘unjust conclusions; he 
did so by weighing evidence of 
only one kind. He blithely ex- 
cluded the enormous contribu- 
tions of socialism in the USSR 
to industrial growth, to the 
cause of world peace, to raising 
living standards, to developing 
education and culture. 


But Stone also cited reputable 
evidence of a critical nature, 
such as the dragnet legal defini- 
tion of counter-revolution under 
Soviet law. There was other 
cogent criticism. In other words 
we can sift what is reputable 
from what is biased and unjust 
in Stone's report. But Aptheker 
dismisses Stone just as we dis- 
missed that part of the evidence 
in bourgeois correspondents of 
the past all the way from Dur- 
anty to Salisbury. 


As for myself, I must admit 
I blinded myself to the same 
reputable evidence in the past. 
Breast beating won't help, but 
admitting mistakes and correct- 
ing them may. 


~JOSEPH CLARK. 


Suggestions 
For Elections 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

I am disturbed by the fact 
that we do not secm to have 
made any plans for the elections, 
Surely we do not intend to sit 
this one out. 

Some people are hesitant about 
the question and they say the 


following: 
“We are confused about the 


elections. We do not look upon 
them in the same way that we 
did a few years ago. At that time 
we saw the 1956 elections as a 
decisive phase of the struggle to 
defeat war and fascism, Now the - 
situation has changed. The out- 
come of the elections will.not 
make any decisive changes in 
our country. Therefore, what 
role can be played by the Left?” 


I agree that this may not be 
the kind of decisive year that we 
thought it might be. Neverthe- 
less it will one more stepping 
stone by which the American 
people will travel on the way | 
toward a third party. The partic- 
ipation, of the Left will help to 
he it that character, The 
ourgeoisie would like us not to 
participate so that they could 
make this just one more contest 
between the “ins” and the “outs,” 

I would like to make the fol- 
Jowing suggestions: 

!. Let's inform the public 
about what candidates are run- 
ning, their platform, what the 
issues are, Which candidates 
shoud be supported and which 
defeated. 

2. Many unions will be ae- 
tive in the campaign. We should 
try to work with them in order 
lo strengthen the independent 
political actiion of labor. 

3. We should engage in activ- 
ity to defeat the worst reaction- 
aries and to help elect liberal- 
labor Congressmen. 

4. We might begin discussion 
among the difterent” socialist- 
minded groups to siipport a tew 
sional thinking candidates. 

It is true that our forces are 
small but we will only grow 
larger by this type of work 


among the people. 
—BRONXITE 


an — 
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With AFL-CIO on Election Work 


AFL-CIO “to stand fast against the 


What was billed as a presenta-' 


make room for them (those Nee? 


efforts of White Citizens to seduce tion by Republican and Democratic groes appointed to higher posts). 
annual convention of the National the members of organized labor in'representatives of their parties’! For each job given, it (the Admin- 
Association for the Advancement Passive resistance tacti¢s be ap-)the South with their Negro-baiting stand on civil rights turned out to istration) has discharged almost a 


of Colored People authorized iis; plied to the school desegregation stand.” 


“appropriate officers” to confer with 
the AFL-CIO politica? action com- 
mittee to work out tests for candi- 
dates in the coming election. cam- 
paign. The authorization was con- 
tained in the group's resolution on 
political action. 

It will be the aim of the NAACP 
officers. to get labor's agreement 
that a test for supportable candi- 
dates should be “the proper atti- 
tude of such candidates on racial 
segregation.” 


In other sections of the political Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, | } gx the extensiion of non 


action resolution the branches of 
the association are directed to con- 
duct drives to increase registration 


of voters, publicize the records of the world on_ the desegregation | amb. 


candidates and take steps to pro- 
tect the voting rights of Negroes 
in states where these rights are be- 
ing violated. 

In the face of opposition of Pres- 
idént Eisenhower and many Demo- 
crats in Congress, the association 
“strongly” advocated “non-discrimi- 
natory clauses in all bills and pub- 


fight.” : 

| Answering those who now call 
for moderation in the desegrega-| 
tion fight, the resolution declanel 


There was a strong denunciation | gates attending the 47th annual] ity order.” 


of 


unemployed workers as 


Negro 


strike breakers and branches are} 


employers who attempt to use : 


eae | | 
' be comic relief for the 1,000 dele- 


NAACP convention which closed 
‘here Sunday. | 


Rep. Hugh Scott (R-Pa) made. 


hundred Negroes under the secur- 


The crowd, estimated to be 
about 70 percent Democratic in 
sentiment, applauded each speaker 


“Let those who cry ‘moderation’ py ged to take “vigorous action”|a great pitch for the U. S. Supreme | With vigor, and the snjoyment 
realize that moderation requires a€-! against this practice as a matter of Court and laid it on in bald strokes! tegistered in laughter would match 


tion, Stagnation is not moderation. 
| Stagnation is death. Action is what 


“fundamental policy.” 
The anti-Communist position of 


against James O Eastland, the Mis-. 
‘sissippi racist. On the other hand 


we s@eK.... ti forever ; ; Sr etsy ate! 9 
e seek Action to end fo the NAACP was reaflirmed:in the the Democratic spokesman, Rep. | 


‘Inequality or rights among man- 
kind of whatever race, of whatever: 


resolution, and amended on _ the 
floor to include racist and fascists. 


7 , . . ° 
‘Sidney R. Yates, of Illinois, pro-| 
‘ceeded to make a campaign speech 


= ” . oat * . 
faith. ‘The single difference between this;for Harry Truman, Franklin D.| 


Eight states—“Alabama, Florida, 
South Carolina, Mississippi and! 
| Virginia” — the resolution 
stand “against the nation and .. .| 
issue,” and added: “We must now 
defend our Constitutional system 
‘against open rebellion by the small-| 


— 


-coope- 
ration with “Communist controlled 
. groups to a declaration that 
“Communists are ineligible tor 


rship in the NAACP,” 
Included for the first time on the 


list of labor groups forbidden co-|house in order first. 


operation with the NAACP was a 


‘year’s resohition and the one o!| Roosevelt and seven Democratic 


justices of the Supreme Court. 

In a burst of franknss, Rep. Scott, 
declared that “for 78 years neither | 
political party made any civil rights. 
legislation,’ adding that the Eisen- | 
hower Administration had “put its: 
| 


“How can a house be in order, 


est minority of states ever to defy’ gh? yi rs | | 
: Y | group called’ the National Associ-| asked Rep. Yates, “with (Herbert) 


the law of the land.” : 

In other southern states, where! 
some steps have been made toward | 
compliance with the Supreme 
‘Court's desegregation ruling, the| 


sistance in loans, grants, insurance 


>”? 
ance, = 


SCHOOL BILL | 


This part of the resolution was 
directed mainly at getting support 
for the _non-discriminatory amend- | 
ment to the school aid bill sow | 
before Congress. The Amendment, | 
introduced by Rep. Adam C. Pow- | 
ell (D-NY), has been termed “obn-| 
troversial” by many supporters of 
the school aid bill, oe there has 
been some pressure to get the 
NAACP to withdraw its insistence | 
upon it, . 

In the: field of mass action, the 
convention resolved to study the 
method of “passive resistance” and 
how it can be combined with thé 
_ other forms of activity now émploy- 

ed-in the t for gation. | 
This resulted from @. pr by 


and all other forms of public 2 ef 


‘ 


‘redouble their efforts to negotiate, 
with their local school bgards to, 
secure desegregation within a. 
reasonable time... 2”. | , 
The resolution hit at school seg- 
regation. in the North and took the; 
position that “public officials are| 
under an obligation and duty of| 
the highest order to provide in- 
tegrated schools” despite the ex- 
istence of segregated housing. 


TRADE UNIONS 


Reaffirming its allegience to or- 
ganized labor and its objectives, 
the NAACP called on its officers 


;and branches to “encourage greater | . 
participatiion of Negroes as mem-| Foreign Operations Administration 


bers of labor unions” and the “use, 
all. legitimate means necessary. te 
bring about the complete elimina- 
tion of segregatioin and 
nation based on raee and color! 
The. resolution called upon . the 


ation of Negro Trade Unionists. 
Housing segregation, the resolu- 


tion declared, “poses the greatest/didn’t mention Brownell, as the 


single threat to the realization of 
our national goal of renewing - our 
cities” (and) “presents the greatest 
single obstacle to the implementa- 
tion of the Supreme Court decision 
on the school segregation cases.” 
The resolution for a Congressiona 
investigation of the “Gentlemen's 


Agreement” to bar Negroes from /| 


certain neighborhoods by with- 
holding financing and other means. 
Branches are urged to fight for 
“minority. group representation on 
all local public agencies involved 
in urban renewal and other hous- 
ing programs.” 

The NAACP resolution on for- 
eign policy supported the Mutual 
Security Administration and the 


but urged more economic aid, “as 
compared with military aid.” It 
condemned racism in both South 


discrimi-| Africa ‘and Australia and called for: 


application |of ‘the: policy of? self- 
determination everywhere. .— . 


Brownell in it?” And he asked the | 
audience why it was Rep. Scott 


| U.S. Attorney General, had not 
‘moved to implement the Supreme 
Court's desegregation rulings? 

The Democratic party, charged 
|Rep. Scott, is suffering from “geo- 
‘graphical interchangeability” wl 
‘trying to be “progressive in the! 
North and reactionary in the 
South.” 

To which Rep. Yates answered: 
“A. Dixiecrat is a southerner who 
gets elected on the Democratic 
party ticket and then proceeds to 
vote Republican.” 

Bo. Scott pointed with pride 
to such achievements of the Repub- 
lican Administration as the appoint- 
ment of a Negro Secretary — in 
“office of the Assistant to the Pres- 
ident,” a Presidential Administra- 
tive Assistant, and “the first invita- 
tions to sjag dinners of Negroes.” 

Yates came back with the. chal- 
lenge “Why. doesn’t, Hugh:say how, 


4 


‘giany Negroes have. been: fired: to better-than-average performers. 


the emotions expressed in a modern 
wrestling match. / 

‘ates challenged Scott to speak 
about the dirty Republican linen 
and got a similar challenge back. 

But Yates seemed not to know 
that this is a Presidential election 
year and that the front runner was 
aman named Adlai Stevenson. For 
he didn’t mention the name of a 
current candidate, causing a press 
table quipster to remark: 

“[ thought Harry Truman had 
placed himself beyond a draft this 
year. 

And when Yates. pointed out 
that besides Eastland there were 
three Negroes in Congress “all 
Democrats,” Scott had no answer. 
Some said “They just dont get 
elected.” 

Both Yates and Scott have ree- 
ords which show they have sup- 
ported the NAACP legislative pro- 
gram throughout. That is probably 
why they were sent to represent 
their parties. Scott gave the dele- 
gates Eisenhower's personality and 
the Supreme Court (although 
everyone knew that the Supreme 
Court wasn’t running this year). 
Yates evoked the memory of Roose- 
velt, quoted Dr. W. E. B.. DuBois 
and campaigned for the 1948 Har- 
ry Truman. _f 

It was a good. fight and. the 
crowd enjoyed it immensely. But 
no one who listened to the speech- 
es know just where. either ‘party 
stands on the civil rights program. 
Maybe the delegates didn't expect 
any light on this, and stayed to the 
end only because it was such ‘good 
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THE STEEL STRIKE is the «= 
first big test for the AFL-CIO | 


Gente y all ‘“‘@aibwerk’? Mew Yoru. w. ¥% | ON the industrial front since the 


D 4 AND SUNDAY BY THE PUSLIONERS NEW 
ai or Or rr: INC., 88 Mest [2th Street, Mow 
. Y-, Telephone Algenqula 4-7954. 


THE LIVING FOURTH _ 


WHAT rubs us the wrong way about most Fourth of 
July oratory is the bland assumption that the liberty which 
our forefathers enunciated in the Declaration of. Inde- 
pendence and which they subsequently won at the cost of 
blood and suffering has endured unchanged and even un- 
threatened ever since. But, as Tom Paine said, tyranny, 
like hell, is not easily conquered, and the freedoms which 
were purchased so dearly have had to be fought for by 
each generation and often in each decade of our nation’s 
history. 

These struggles were foreshadowed at the very birth 
of that glorious document when Thomas Jefferson won one 
debate and lost another. Where his colleagues had pro- 
claimed the right to life, liberty and property, Jefferson 
succeeded in substituting for the last word the term “pur- 
suit of happiness.” And where Jefferson had denounced 
slavery, the planters achieved a deletion of his sharp in- 
dictment. 

And 22 years after the first July Fourth, Congress 
adopted the repressive Alien and Sedition Acts which were 
eradicated e nullified only after many innocent and 
patriotic Americans were persecuted. And they were re- 
pealed only because of the struggles of the people. 

The Bill of Rights was adopted to provide safeguards 
of the liberties proclaimed in the Declaration—guarantees 
that never again would vested interests have the power 


to close the channels of discussion and the free exchange © 


in the marketplace of ideas. 

Since 1947 our nation has suffered through another 
period when powerful forces sought to impose a tyranny 
upon our minds and to deny Americans the right to freely 
hear both sides. They conducted their persecutions under 
the color of the Smith Act and the McCarran Law, and 
through blacklists against persons allegedly holding ideas 
or having associations somehow’ identified with socialism 
or communism. | | 

And again innocent and patriotic Americans went to 
prison. Eugene Dennis and Henry Winston of the “eleven.” 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and Pettis Perry of the “seventeen,” 
and another three score. Even as we write, six Communist 
leaders are on trial for “conspiracy” under the Smith Act, 
and others are indicted under the “membership provisions ~ 
of the act. 

The battle of today is to preserve freedom of speech, 
press and association—to keep open the channels, of com- 
munication so that Americans can freely hear all sides, so 
that no one, no matter how powerful, can impose a tyranny 
over the minds of men. To this end all Americans should 
unite for the repeal of these repressive Jaws, and for 
amnesty for political prisoners. 


A PROFOUND CORRECTION 


YESTERAY: (from where we sit) was July 3. But the 
date line on our front page for yesterday read June 3, 

After a profound analysis and a sneak look at the cal- 
endar we concluded that (a), if it really had been June 3 or 
(b), if the linotyper had set July, or maybe even (c) if we 
had only checked, everything would have been okay?¢ 

To all those readers who left a month earlier on their 
vacations because of our error, aren't you glad! 

To those State Department officials who took one 
quick look at our “June 3° issué and concluded that the 
Daily Worker ran the Soviet Communist Party statement 


one full month before the statement was even madey 


arent you confused? 


UP AND OVER! 


INTERESTING AS is the world of sports, it isn’t often 
we think of athletic acomplishments as the subject of edi- 
torials. But if last year’s breaking of the historic four minute 
mile barrier by the Englishman Roger Bannister was proper 
material for a rash of editorials and articles (and it was) 
we think tne phenomenal feat of a young American named 
Charley Dumas last Friday night rates even more applause. 

This 19-year old Negro lad from Compton Junior Col- 
lege in California became the first person to high jump over 
seven feet. Like the four-minite mile, this was one of sports’ 
psychological hurdles, and until the first one did it, nobody 
could be sure that it wasnt somehow beyond the limit of 
human possibility. The fact that the first to do it was such a 
youngster, and not too well known (Bannister was 26 and 
already famed when he broke the 4 minute mile) makes the 
feat all the more remarkable, as is the fact that the young 
man is not extraordinarily tall, standing 6 foot 1 inch high. 

Dumas joins a strong and representative’ American 
track.and field team which will: represent us well at the 

ics in Melbourne later this year. As we acclaim this 
brilliant young athlete and observe the makeup of the rest 
of the team, we cannot’ résist observing that if the racist 
Eastlands had anything to do with, picking ‘the Olympic 
- team we'd be in pretty sad shapel —— PoE sec eee 


merger. It is the first major in- 
dustry-wide struggle, it covers so 
basic an industry, and it is over 
an issue that reaches down to the 
heart of unionism. 

It is also something new for 
the older AFL group whose 
leaders—although veterans of 
some strikers of two generations 
back—have not been confronted 
with anything so gigantic in re- 
cent decades, The big unions of 
the former AFL have had strikes 
on a regional or local level and 


industry-wide in some fields. But . 


they were mostly in consumer 
fields and in no case on so Jarge 
a scale. 

The thinking that has devel- 
aped among the AFL’s leaders 
in the past quarter century has 
been reflected to some extent 
by Geagrge Meany’s plea to the 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers Jast December, when 
he told them he “never took part 
in a strike in bis life,” and never 
directed anyone to take part in 
a strike in his life. 

So when George Meany Mon- 
day renewed to the steelworkers 
a pledge of full AFL-CIO sup- 
port in their struggle, he comit- 
ted the former AFL organiza- 
tions to something new in their 
recent lives. And his pledge, no 
doubt, reflects; some ft 
in the thinking of leaders who 
made a virtue of being strangers 
to strikes. 

. ° * 

ONE OF THE contradictions 
in the life of American. labor 
unions that challenge Marxists 
to deeper thinking and analyses 
is the fact that the United Steel- 
workers of America, whose Jead- 


ers have time and again pro- 
| claimed the class struggle doesn’t 


| 


exist, has been more involved in 
general nation-wide — industry- 
wide strikes than any union in 
the country—right or left. : 

Not long alter the steel union's 
formation came that bitterly 
fought “Little Steel” strike of 
200,000 that cost many lives 
and rivers of blood. Then came 
the 25-day 1946 strike; the 1949 
walkout of a month to six weeks: 
the 1952 strike of 54 days and 
the day-long walkaut of a 
year ago. 

The late Philip Murray was 
once widely publicized when he 
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Labor 


by George Morris 


Notes on the Big 
Steel Strike 


said there is “no class struggle in 
America,” and at negotiations in 
steel, he said, it was often hard. 
to tell an employer represent- 
ative from a union representative. 
He lived long enough to head 
two more Jong general strikes 
of the steel union after that 
proclamation. 

David McDonald, his suc- 
cessor, soon after taking the post, 
gained wide publicity for what 
he called “mutual trusteeship” 
inionism.. He. pointed that up 
with.a tour with Benjamin Fair- 
less, then head of U. S. Steel, 
through every one of the cor- 
poration’s mills. Later he did 
likewise with other steel corpora- 
tion heads. But faney gave way 
to the facts of life, and Me- 
Donald is heading his second 
general steel strike. 


No, these days they are not up 
against the same type, of bloody 
strikebreaking that marked the 
first - general strike’ in. steel in 
1919, led by William Z. Foster, 
in years before, or. like what 
they had in the “Little Steel’ 
walkout. But it's class struggle 


nevertheless. 
o — ° 


NO SOONER was the’ strike 


deadline reached than the’ hack 
newswriters of the  pro-Steel 
Trust press let go the routine 
line of stories. One syndicated 
by the Scripps-Howard chain 
was of alleged interviews with 
the “wives” of steelworkers who, 
of course, always oppose a 
strike and always tell you they'll 
be starving if the strike lasts a 
couple of weeks. It is always pos- 
sible to find three or four wom- 
en wholl toss a few invectives 
at unions and the idea of strikes, 
and who talk as though the 
union enslaves their husbands, 
as was done in this sparticular 
story. To give it a sob-sister tone, 


a woman reporter was selected to 
find the “right women.” 


But doesn’t this type of story 
contradict the vast amount of 
publicity poured out by the 
steel companies, picturing the 
steelworkers as well off, aver- 
aging $2.46 an hour—50 cents 
above the general average in 
manufacturing—and Joaded with 
other advantages? The steel- 
workers may not be as well off 
as the companies say they. are, 
but they are not basing their de- 
mands on the staravation argu- 
ment. They say they are entitled 
to a greater share of the vast 


profits and productivity increase, — 


and they can hold out longer 
than in the past, if need be, to 
win, 
e o © 

THE STRIKERS and the labor 
movement are not the only 
people antagonistic to the steel 
trust. There is, for example, that 
large number in the _ business 
world who buy steel for manu- 
facturing or construction, who 
are becoming quite vocal against 
the steel monopoly’s practice of 
exploiting the wage increases 
they give for the purpose of 
jacking up prices on steel sub- 
stantially above the added cost. 

“A reader sent me the March I 
issue of an analysis by Bernstein 
and Macauley, Inc., investment 
advisers and _ industrial  con- 
sultants, who sharply denounce 
the steel industry for doing just 
that. They give figures on the 
wage, price and _ productivity 
trend in the industry, to show 
that both prices and _ profits 
rose much faster that wages. 
Bernstein. and Macauley have 
nothing against the steel inter- 
ests for making big profits of 
course, but they complain that 
some of those profits are at the 
expense of other business people 
—steel buyers. 


TODAY ABROAD 


by Joseph Clark 


Why Were Socialists 


WALTER LIPPMANN asks 
the question (N.Y. Herald Trib- 
une June 28) how it) was that 
men like Togliatti, Thorez and 
Nenni became such staunch 
supporters of Soviet) Commu- 
nism. Lippmann is intelligent 
enough to reject the! idea that 
they were intimidated \or bribed. 

He says it was “because they 
were in the grips of their own 
will to believe.” ; 

“To believe what?” Lippmann 
asks. “That the revolution in 
Russia was showing the way, 


and must therefore be followed, « 


to the construction of that so- 
ciety which they, and European 
Socialists, had Jearned to believe 
in.” 

Lippmann oversimplifies what 
it was in the Soviet experience 
that attracted Marxists all over 
the world, The stark fact. is that 
no workers’ revolution had suc- 
ceeded anywhere until the Rus- 
sian revolution. Following that 
revolution Soviet Russia was the 
only socialist country for anoth- 


er 28 years. And despite the ex- 


cellent reforms introduced in the 
Scandinavian. countries, im Bri- 
tain. and elsewhere, the Social 
Democrats never established so- 
cialism even when they were in 
complete control of gevern- 
SNOMED, fs, ke af 
eb hee a, OF Eye 7h F 
.. THE STRUGGLE for 


ism is over a century old. But 


+ *] Ga 
social- | 


Drawn to the U.8.8.R 


only in Russia was it established. 
That was a reason why social- 
ist-minded working people in 
Europe and elsewhere looked to 
the Soviet Union. Not only lead- 
ers in the movement ‘for social- 
ism, like Thorez, Togliatti and 
Nenni, hailed the practical tri- 


‘umph of a socialist order, Even 


in conservative England, the 
working class came out in sup- 
port of Soviet Russia. They 
fought bitterly, yes; even Ernest 
Bevin fought, against the Tory 
effort to strangle the first, the 


-only successful, socialist society 


in the world. 

The sad fact is that although 
the majority of Europe’s work- 
ers were socialist-minded they 
could not haye their way. De- 
mocracy was frustrated in Ger- 
many, after World War I, -in 
Austria, and later in Britain, 
still Jater in ‘Spain and France, 
when the majority desire for so- 
cialism was: stifled by the capi- 
talist minority which opposed 
socialism. No wonder, therefore, 
that werking people and leaders 
who sinéerély fought for soeial- 
ism looked t6 the one country 
where the majority sentiment for 


‘socialism prevailed’ against the 


minority (which ‘used force and 
violence) for capitalism. 
- 


1% iTS unfortunate that Lipp- - 
mann fails to. distinguish acct | 


rately between mén like Togli- 


atti, Thorez and Nenni. Lipp- 
mann knows that Nenni heads 
a Socialist Party while Thorez 
and Togliatti are leaders of 
Communist. Parties. 

Lippmann, however, writes: 

“It was an extreme form of 
seli<leception for a Socialist 
like Nenni to look for leadership 
to. a country whieh had never 
developed a modern industrial 
system and had never known the 
civil liberties and the democratic 
institutions of the West.” 

Again, Lippmann. fails to see 
the main thing -which attracted 
Socialists to the Soviet Union. 
First it was the fact of a social- 
ist transformation. Second, there 
were. repercussions of this trans- 
formation that directly aftected 
the lives of everyone in Europe 
and all over the world. 

Let alone Pietro Nenni, every 
last man in my Rifle Company 
was rooting for the Soviet Union 
in 1944 and early 1945. When 
we were pinned down in the 
Maginot line on Christmas eve 
of 1944 our outposts phoned to 
ask only one question: “How far 
are they? By that they meant 
how far were the’ Russians from 


Berlin. 
2 


BUT JF THE FACT that the 


Soviet Union was the only So- 
cialist ecuntry. in the world was 
a reason why it attracted people 
elsewhere who wanted Social- 


_ dsm, it'was also the tragic‘soil in’ * 
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July 4th 1863, in 
A Nevada flown 


Of all the July 4 stories in the; of darkness. It flickered like a can- 
rich tradition of U.S, literature, dle-flame, and looked no larger; but 
this passage from Mark Twain's with such a background it was won- 
“Roughing It” is unique. | derfully bright, small as’ it was. 

It wasn’t written as a July 4th) jt was the flag!—though no one 
piece, but by one of those CONCH ssnected it at first, it seemed so 
dences of history the two whi nee like a supernatural visitor of some 


mentioned in the atcount occ ‘kind—a mysterious messenger of 
on July 4, 1863. beh Mark good tidings, some were fain to be- i 
T The —_ — wait iin Mt lieve. concert next’ Saturday evening. 
july "5 “ag gwen little, ‘The|_ It\was the nation’s emblem trans- or q — 7 aa pen 
passa : f his best, deals figured by the departing rays of a) , , 

ee ‘sun that was entirely palled from| 


até - : = 
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BEVERLY SILLS, soprano, 
will sing popular operatic ex- 
cerpts at the Lewisohn Stadium 


AS I SEE IT FROM HERE 


with the days when he was a news-| *" alle m 
paper reporter on The Territorial View; and on no other object did’ 
Enterprise in Virginia City, Nev- the glory fall, in all the broad 
ada. panorama of mountain ranges and 
It was not without regret that| deserts. Not even upon the staff of 


I took a last look.at the tiny flag the flag—for that, a needle in the 


IV Views 
(it was 35 feet long and 10 feet) distance at any time, was now un-| 


wide) fluttering like a lady’s hand-| touched by the light and undis- 
kerchief from the topmost peak’ tinguishable in the gloom. THE GLADIATORS 


of Mount Davidson, 2,000 feet} For a whole hour the weird By BEN LEVINE 
above Virginia's roofs, and felt) visitor winked’ and blinked in its) THE GLADIATORS. Ed Sulli- 
that doubtless I was bidding a! lofty solitude, and still the thou-' 1. ie 
permanent farewell to a city which) sands of uplifted eyes watched it V4" and Steve Allen, had their, 
had afforded me the most vigorous! with fascinated interest. second round Sunday night, and) 
enjoyment of life I had ever ex-| How the people were wrought! Which champion is sinking to the! 
perienced. up! The supersition grew apace! bloodstained ground will, I sup-| 
And this reminds me of an in-! that this was a mysti¢ courier come | Pose, be discovered from the mer- 
cident which the dullest memory! with great news from the war—/Ciless Hooper ratings. Most critics 
Virginia could boast at the time) the poetry of the idea excusing and | have seemed, on the eve of the con-| 
it happened must vividly recall,| commending it—and on it spread, | test. to consider this no combat) 
at times, till its possessor dies. | from heart to heart, from lip to lip, | but more in the nature of Steve 
Late one summer afternoon we) and from street to street, till there Allen being fed to the lions. | 
had a rain shower. That was as-) wag a general impulse to have out It is ttue that Ed Sullivan is 
tonishing enough, in itself, to set) the military and welcome the bright marching into the arena with as. 
the whole town bugging, for it) waif with a salvo of artillery. ‘many stars as fly in the Star 
culy rains (during a week or two! And all that time one sorely-| Spangled Banner, but my family,| 
weeks) in the winter in Nevada,’ t,j.4 man. the telegraph operator, overwhelmed by all this formidable, 
end even then not enough at a) gn te official secrecy, had to array, voted last Sunday to see 
time to make it worth while for)),.1 pi. lips and chain his tongue | Steve. And this despite the drawin 
any merchant to keep umbreltes \ ith, a silence that was like to rend Power of such names on Ed's ist 
for_ sale. ..-| them: for he, and he only, of all 28 Gregory Peck, Jose Ferrer, Orson) 
But the rain was not the chief| spucelatiog raultitude. knew | Welles, Lauren Bacall, Burl Ives 
wonder. It only lasted five or 10). reat things this sinking sun 24 even the beautiful Mary Astor. | 
minutes; while the people were 8 an pete 5 | oo, SS Says ae les 
>. ~\had seen that day in the East—| [id Sullivan’s show, we esti- 
still talking about it all the heav-|.7") 7 ~ ay ne 5 lel | 
. ~~ | Vicksburg fallen, and) the Union| mated, must suffer from an embar- 
ens gathered to themselves a dense. Sh ll np tak ' a eta Be | steee. andl a 
blackness as of midnight. All the 2™™s victorious at Gettysburg: arwenees of riches, and so we; 
vast eastern front of Mount David-| , But for the journalistic monopoly | chose the relatively ame «ag though 
son, overlooking the city, put on| that forbade the slightest tpveal-| otherwise} sag : pages 2 on 
such a funerel gloom that only the Ment of eastern news till a day after |. leves si e, WO Rad a picasent 
nearness ‘and solidarity of the. its publication in the California | hour as a result. 
mountain made its outlines even, Papers, the glorified flag on Mount} Steve Allen was more energetic 
faintly distinguishable from the) Dayidson would have been saluted | that he is at midnight. It may be he 
dead blackness of the heavens amd resaluted, that memorable is not so sleepy, it may be that he 
they rested against. evening, as long as there was a| doesn’t have to sip Knickerbocker 
This unaccustomed sight turn- charge of powder to thunder with; | beer, or perhaps the incentive of 
ed all eyes toward the mountain; | the city would have been illuminat- | this new composition has built a| 
and as they looked, a little tongue;ed,) and every- man that had any | fire under him and forced him to, 
of rich golden flame was seen respect for himself woud haye got | organize his script. But whatever 
waving and quivering in the heart ;drunk—as was the custom on all; the reason, the show did not 
of the midnight. away up on the, occasions of public moment. into the slough of sloth that marks 
extreme summit! | Even at this distant day I can-/arid intervals on the Tonight 
In a few minutes the streets were | not think of this needlessly marred) Andy Griffith amused us with his 
packed with people, gazing with supreme opportunity without re-|“Hamlet” in southern dialect. This 
hardly an uttered world, at the one! gret. What a time we might haye recitation was not only peppered 
brilliant mote in the brooding world had! | with laughs, it really clari the 


Sean ‘i ~~|Hamlet story and children and) 
“And The Truth Is Left Standing” | 


adults were educated before they 
Letter From Alcatraz 


realized it. 
~—Morton Sobell 


Flyis Prestley sang, and he was! 
not as restless and jerky as he usu- 
ally is, so that I was able to see,! 
underneath his mannerisms, a good| 
strong beat. If Elvis ever gives up! 
the frantic chase after the fast buck, | 
he may settle down to be a good! 
ballad singer. : 

Imogene Coca did better as part: 
of a group than in her recent sad, 
solos. 


So on the »whole the program 
went on merrily, even though, over) 
the family’s objections, I twisted) 
the knob now and then to Channel 
> where La Scala artists were sing- 
‘ing (in the moments allowed them 
by the commentator) bits from the 
Barber of Seville. 

v . 


All translucent lies our sun-diamond city 
‘Neath shale and strata of dark agility 
Man-deep, it’s full unfathomed wonders cry 
Silently, an expectant, pleading “Why?” 


The earth, the air, the very walls reply: 

“Though silt and filth are piled up bird-wing high 
Our hearts and Work fly toward a safe landing 
Were, shining, clear, “The truth is left standing.” 


Slowly, our spades reveal our love—war home 
"Till, as stood glories, proverbial Rome 

The city gleams in the day, golden, ours, 

And we, brothers in all its halls and | towers! 


We are of our epogh’s reality 

And our dreams lightly bear its immortality; 

For walls, torture, bars’ fear—and—hate-branding 
Fall, and only “The truth is left standing!” 


P.S. The following bulletin came 
to the desk as I finished writing the 
foregoing: 

Steve Allen, aided by a non- wig- 
gling version of Elvsi Presley, top- 
pled Ed Sullivan: off his throne as 
king of Sunday night TV, the rat- 
ings showed yesterday. 


Allen, in his second week as em- 
cee of a new NBC-TV variety 
show, racked up. a 20.2 Trendex 
ratmg. Sullivan skidded to 14.8. 


Allen grabbed a 55.5 share of the 
audience compared to Sullivan’s 
39.7. NBC said it was the high- 
est share of audience for an NBC- 
TV entry in that time slot since 
May 30, 1954, , 


Thought and word, read, spoken, spread, and fought fo 
Are atom-spades of our calm, final war! ) 
Unearthing, tossing fears and lies aside, | 
Crowing and building a mighty cleansing tide! 


‘Til Hate and Superstition are exiled 
And Goodness is never again reviled, 
Prison walls lie in dust and — commandi 
All triemphant, “the truth is left standing!” © 


~SAUL CROSS. 


JOHNNY CARSON 


Mort Greene -has been assigned 
by CBS Television as writer on 
“The jJohnny Carson Show” seen 
Monday through Friday, 2 p. m., 
on CBS-TV. Creene has written 
for “The Bob Crosby Show” and 
“The Red Skelton Show.” 


~~ 


Last 3 days 


“ATOMS FOR PEACE” 
An amazing Russian documentary plus 
“SONG AND DANCE OVER 


THE VISTULA” 
Starts Saturday, July Tth American 
Premiere “1905)'! based om M. Gorky’s 


“MOTHER” 
CAME 


44 St. @ Sth Ave. Air 
JUdsen 6-8531—Conditioned 


For the Stay-at-Homes 


By Jesus Colon 


THERE ARE MANY persons who, even though they get a 
yacation, cannot afford to go away from the city. For a number 
of reasons. Or just for the one reason that seems to be so general 


these days. 

We are not going to counsel this great fraternity of the vaca- 
tioners\at home to go to the movies and console themselves with | 
looking \at travelogues of the golden sands of the | | 
Waikiki beach*in Hawaii or reading travel books 
about the \quiet freshness of the Maine woods. 
Neither shal we remind these persons on vaca- 
tion—but not \yacationing—that we are living in a 
city with the greatest number of vacation attrac- 
tions — famous\ musseums, parks, monuments— 
though it will not\be out of order to say that we 
could have a week\well spent visiting the places 
of interest right here in the city that we have 
planned to visit “some day.” 

But there are a number of things that we 
could do while we are om vacation and remaining , 
at home. For one thing we could write that letter. Remember? 
That letter. Who is so punctual, so letter perfect that he has no 
unanswered letter? 

Yes, we could spend one morning just answering that letter | 
that we had planned to answer for some days, or weeks... . 

« 


WE CAN CO TO VISIT our friends, the XYZ’s. Do you re- 
member the XYZ's? Why, it is every ‘bit*of 10 years since we 
visited them last. We used to play /Casino with them and listen 
to their old sentimental song records. But, oh, their conversation 
was backguard! They did not speak “our language.” All they cared 
about was iheir Friday Night Social Club with its silly social games 
and chit-chat conversation. | 

Well; I suggest that we drop in one of our vacation evenings, 
sort of by surprise, one ‘Friday evening, perhaps, and accompany 
them to their Friday Night Social Club. 

Perhaps, if we keep quiet and don't try to monopolize the 
conversation, explaining the dialectics of this, that and the other, 
we might be able to learn a few things from these\ neighborly 
people. 


ANOTHER PLEASURE in store for_us is to ramble into the 
various sections of the city inhabited by different racial and na- 
tional groups. This, of course, should not be done in the spirit of 
vulgar curiosity and inflated superiority. But just as if you were 
going to visit some family relations of our own race—the human rac 

Take a few days and go to visit the Chinese and the Hun- 
garians and the Jewish. Go to the Puerto Rican section of Harlem. 
Visit the Public Market between 111 St. and 116 St. in New York. 
Look and taste some of the unfamiliar tropical fruits and products. 
Just walk around the neighborhood and look all around you not 
only with your eyes, but with vour five senses, very much alert to 
every sound, touch and smell. Try some of the tropical refresh- 
ments. Mavi, for example, with its white foamy inviting top cap 
on every gallon bottle, 

If you have a Puerto Rican friend, you might be able to be 
invited to a Puerto Rican home—one room, two rooms—but still a 
home to that Puerto Rican family. You- will marvel at the cleanli- 
ness and neatness of it all, pressed as they are on all sides by the 
destructive power of the capitalist-made shim. These neat one 
ard two rcoms homes are the ones that the photographer from 
the big time newspaper pass. by as “not typical.” 

° 

YES, LOOK AROUND Negro Harlem. But on the same prin-~ 
ciple that we have already set down. Not like the idler who. goes 
around sticking nis curious nose everywhere. Not like some “social 
scientists’ who blur their feelings, love and understanding of man 
with too many charts and statistics. Co to Harlem and listen to 
what they are saying about Montgomery, Ala. Co to Harlem and 
listen. Let yourself be educated by the Alices and the Simples that 
you will find all over the place. | 

And while you are there drop into the Schombur 
at 135 St. and Lenox Ave. We may be surprised to d 
many great things we do not know about the Negro. 

Some other day on our vacation we could have our lunch at 
Bryant Park,- back of the main library at 42 St. There, we could 
eat a sandwich while listening to good music provided by the sum- 
mer concert series collection of recorded musci from the library. 

We could also just browse for hours in the second hand book 
shops on Fourth Ave. from Eighth to 14 Sts. To me, one of the 
really great plcasures. 

Or we can take a walk over the Brooklyn Bridge just as the 
sun is sinking its gold-crimson. disc back of the far off mountains 
beyond the tall buildings and the river. eee 

Or we can go to Coney Island. Come out of the water and 
stretch vourself in the sand. And let the kids and the adults spray 
you with sand as they run all over you to nowhere in particular. 
There is something of a feeling of equality in Coney Island, a 
sense of the masses and its innocent uninhibited gayety that you 
hardly fing on any other beach: 

” 


IF YOU GO to Coney Island on a Tuesday evening to see the 
fireworks, take a kid with you. If you have no kids of your own, 
ask the neighborhood family across the street to lend you one. 
There is really no fun in seeing fireworks without a kid around 
you to say, AH, in wonder and delight as the darkness is pierced by 
the glare of the multicolored lights. 

Another suggestion for your vacation idleness is to do some- 
thing that you — been planning to do for years but that you 
have been unable to come around to do it, like taking that dusty 
carton box from the tcp of that shelf to see what is really inside 
it. Maybe we will find in it that book we borrowed from our 
friend so many years ago. And the =: we argued with him that 
we had actually returned it to him! Who knows what more is in- 
side that box! | 

Or we may clean, scrub and wax the whole apartment, from 
the kitchen to the bedroom, se that we can brag about it all year 
and have something to stop the wife with when we will be accused 
of not doing a darn thing around the house the rest of the year. , 


Hope you have a nice vacation, he 


Collection 
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Auto Slump Lays Off Third of Detroit Summer Teachers 


large stock of unsold ’56 models and to space out the 
remaining work before introducing the ’57s perhaps late 
in September. 

_Car production last month was 428,000, which is 34 
percent below June, 1955. In the Hoover depression 
production of all industries combined dropped 50 per- 
cent below the previous peak. For the first half year pro- 
duction of cars was 25.6 under first half of 1955, the 
record year. 


general uneasiness by saying recently: | ’ 

“Trade sources in’ Detroit speculated that certain 
producers would close late in August for about a month ‘ 
of model changeovers.” A week earlier it said: | 

“Furthermore, there is simply no assurance that 1957 
models will be more popular than the attractive, 1956 
models. Nor is there any proof that other lines of business 
will @urge forward in the fourth quarter.” 

Practically the only exception ta~greatly reduced en- 


roliment in the summer schools is of unemployed adults 


seeking to complete a high school education in order to | - The Michigan legislature reconvenes July 17 to con- 
qualify for jobs requiring a high school diploma. sider extending duration of unemployment benefits be- 


Most General Motors plants throughout the country | yond the six-month limit and of raising the cash payments 
shut down for a long July 4 holiday, many of them going | which now begin at $31 a week and rise to $54 for un- 
down June 29 instead of waiting for the following Mon- | employed with required high earnings record and the 


day. The reasén was to prevent adding to -the already | maximum number of dependents, 
today and died minutes after struggling out of a manhole where they had been cleaning 
near Cherry Lane on the South 
tH cote 
Public Eervice electric lines. The| Press Abou was nurtured. Transforming a 
her defeat by Shirley Fry coming! the tune of a hostile encircle- 
'Kurowsky, of South Ambov, rush- . ) a er re Te 
3 defeated 4-6, 6-3, 6-4 by Miss! cradle,” you had the conditions 
pronounced dead minutes later by } 
the second set. | course made the building of so- 
Maplewood said the gas apparently | 
and tried, and I couldnt do any- 3 i 
instruments of the majority of a 


ee bruset . J 
a pipe. Police withheld names of the two victims pending notification of next of kin. The 
men were cleaning the pipe in a| a he er Paik ‘ L le be 
Mountain reservation, an Essex Josep! 
County park. 
EE wiied-| ednilcned tue’ the iat : | backward country into a modern 
Utilit C ah ine C Ee) i WIMBLEDON, Eng., July 3. —! industrial natfon was a herculean 
uty service GO. oF Elizabeth. | Althea Gibson said today she saw | 
aa he aid ofl batt ) “but there was nothing | could do} ment. which in the words of 
0 a we : tin agg * when about_it, nothing in the world, Winston Churchill sought “to 
ihe saw them struggle to the sur-, 
dentified South Orar ‘ Fry in a center court. quarterfinal) in which Stalin could pervert the 
— ied Souk Urange phy-| ipritler. told a press conference! principles of the Soviets. Stalin's 
“I was slow in getting my vol-| cialism that much more difficult. 
had seeped through the pipe from The fact is that when the So- 
another manhole in which the men #2¢ © 
‘thing. ) yority of 
| Althea. seeded number four to} ™#tion. For the first time in his- 


DETROIT, July 3 (FP).—The Detroit board of edu- 
cation reled on General Motors president Harlow Curtice’ , 
optimism when it hired the teaching staff for the public 
school summer schools. When hard facts wrecked Curtice’ 
obtimistic sales talk, the board had to lay off a third of 
the teachers it had hired. : 

Though summer school fees are low. thousands of 
families could not afford to send their kids to school 
while the breadwinners had to stay home from the: auto 
plants. Parents realized that times would be tough for 
auto workers all summer. 

The Packard division of Studebaker-Packard has shut 
down production of Packards,and Clippers 1956 models 
and doesn’t know when it will start- producing the ‘57s. 
The Wall Street Journal—from which Detroit dailies get 
a good deal of their Detroit auto news—added to the 
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MAPLEWOOD, N. J., July 3.—-Two laborers were overcome by dry nitrogen fumes 
manhole under Sauth Orange Ave. | lth Tells 
= . 2 (Continued. from Page 5) 
rhe pipe was to hold wires for 
| | | task. And when that was done to 
| A field superintendent, Julius : sk ’ ve : 
* tae The 28-vear-old colored star,} strangle Bolshevism in its 
face about noon. The victims were : 
that she saw her game slipping in| perversions of Socialism, of 
Det. Lieut. James DeCicco of | 
leys through,” she said. “I tried 
viets were born they were direct 


aed i - 
¢ é 


which broke off from the 


“ 


A THREE-ACRE floating island 


had worked earlier. The other man- 


other end of a Durdee, Wisc., lake and then drifted, is tugged 


back by motor boats. 
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Report Grim Story 
Of Farm Equipment 


CHICAGO.—With auto pro- 
duction in a serious decline, the 
United Auto Workers union has 
focussed attention on “the other 


soft spot in the nation’s econ- | 


omy —farm equipment. 


A survey issued this week by | 


the UAW’s Agricultural Imple- 
ment Department, which is 
headed by vice-president Pat 
Greathouse, showed the plant- 
by-plant layoffs in the industry 
and revealed the facts on the 
farm economy which brought on 
this crisis, 

Steadily declining farm in- 
come, as well as high prices of 
furm machinery are seen as the 
major factor for the production 
cutbacks. That the decline is 
also becoming chronig was also 
indicated by the survey which 
peinted out that “in the last five 
years, the number of farms has 
decreased by 13 percent.” . 

A SPECIAL feature of this 
decline is that the big producers 
are being hit almost as hard as 
the smaller companies, the re- 
port showed. International Har- 


vester has already laid off or 
planned the layoff of 6,598 work- 


other companies have cut pro- 
duction by 20 to 65 percent. 
“In many cases, credit is the 


| only thing that will keep the tarm - 


operator. going,” the survey de- 
clared. “However, if he is to pull 
out of a depressed economic po- 
sition, help from other sources 
is the answer.” 

It was pointed. that the Eisen- 
hower Administration, “staffed 
by representatives of big busi- 
ness,” has turned a deaf ear to 
the farmers’ demands, 

FOR OVER a year, our union 
has been telling the manufactur- 
ers of farm implements, tractors 
and autos that if they continued 
with their unreasonable produc- 
tion and price increase policy, 
they were headed for trouble,” 
the UAW study declared. 

One government official was 
quoted ag saying: “The situation 


will deteriorate until the farm 
outlook improves, I see no evi- 
dence-of that in sight—regardless 
of what Washington does this 


hole is about 300 feet aw ay. 

| Neither victim wor a gas mask. 
DeCicco said the laborers were 

using dry nitrogen to clean out the 

line before wires were inserted. 

‘The manhole was nine feet deep. 


: | 
| kurowsky said the two laborers 


emerged and “appeared” groggy. 
The field superintendent said he 


| helped the men scramble out of the | 


gas-filled hole and they collapsed 
a few feet away. 

South Orange and Millburn first 
aid squads administered artificial 
respiration, but the men failed to 
revive. 


Young Demos 
Take Strong 


Rights Stand 

By WILLIAM SENNETT 
JACKSONVILLE, | Illinois, — 

Over 200 delegates attending 

the Illinois state convention of 

Young Democrats last week set 


port to a strong civil rights pro- 
| gram by breaking down long 
standing segregation — practices 
in this small Southern Illinois 
city, 

Negroes were able to use the 
facilities of the Dunlap Hotel 
where convention sessions were 
held, and both Negro and 
white dined together in restau- 
rants that had catered to whites 
only in the past. 

At the convention itself; a 
forthright program on civil 
rights was unanimously adopt- 


a living example of their sup- | 


ers since April. A number of 


Classified Ads. 


FOR SALE 


BPECIAL DEALER Cost sale on our 1956 
TV Floor Models, including RCA, Du- 
mont, Zenith, G.E. and Admiral, Stand- 
ard Brand Dist., 145 Fourth Ave., (13th 
& 14th Sts.) One hour free parking or 
two tokens. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
service, days, nights, econo- 
mical, Kay's Budget Movers CH 33786. | 


(Continued from Page 1) 
as an amendment to the compro- 
mise $1,5 billion schol bill. The is- 


well as the House civil rights bloc. 
The action was taken in the face 
of a last-minute statement by 
former President Truman urgin 
the House to defeat the Powe 
amendment. President Eisenhower 
also has opposed the amendment. 


sue split both political parties as). 


ed, The administration of Gov- 
ernor Stratton was scored for its 
failure to press for a Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Jaw. The 
convention called for a renew- 
ed fight to adopt such legisla- 
tion when the illinois legislature 
reconvenes. 

PRESIDENT Eisenhower was 
roundly condemned for failing 
to use the authority he already 
has to protect the civil rights of 
Negroes in, the South, 


‘Miss Fry's five, entered the tourna- 
‘ment as a sentimental favorite. She) 
‘had swept through Europe with! 
a series of victories. 

| Teday’s defeat, she said, was a! 
“disappointment.” | 
She said she had been playing 
‘tennis every day since December 
3, and had been aiming for Wim- 
bledon the whole time. 

Asked how Miss Fry played, 
‘she said: “Well, she played well.” 
| Althea, first Negro woman ever 
to A ig here, said her long, world- 
‘wide tour had begun to tire her 
‘out. If she did if again next yéar, 
‘she said, “it wouldnt be so exten- 
sive.” | 

Now, she said, she would re- 
turn to the States and start pre- 
paring for the Forest Hills Na- 
tionals, 

This was her second appearance 
at Wimbledon, a tournameut she 
described as “electrifying.” 
| “It’s the most exciting and best 
‘organized,’ she said, “It's like a 
baseball game, There's nothing 
like it in the world,” 
| She drew a laugh when she said 
‘that she had heard it was some- 
times better to “play in small tour- 
naments and beat small fry.” 

But, she said, realizing the pun 
she'd made on her rival's name, it 
‘was better to “play in big tourna- 
‘ments with big Fry.” 


2nd Arab State 


tory ordinary working people 
participated directly in govern- 
ment. But when Soviet democ- 
racy deferiorated after the death 
of Lenin the basis was created 
for the later crimes of the Stalin 
era. 

But what — were Togliatti, 
Thorez and Nenni doing in their 
own countries during this 
deterioration? Togliatti was. or- 
ganizing the struggle, jointly, 
with the Nenni socialists, for 
throwing out Mussolini. Their 
struggle was successful. It 
brought a democratic constitu- 
tion to Italy. And now their 
common goal is democratic 
socialism. 

Thorez was the leader of a 
Party which took the initiative 
in the creation of a Popular 
Front which halted fascism and 
saved France from the fate of 
Spain. More than that. Thorez 
was the head of a Party which 
organized the resistance against. 
the Nazis in France before any 
other Party did the same. Even 
the DeGaullists admit this. 

Furthermore, in the finest mo- 
ments of the Italian and French 
Communist Parties, as well as 
of the Socialist Party of Italy, 
it was the specific French and 
Italian paths to socialism, not 
the blind imitation of’ Soviet 
Russia, which enlisted the great- 
est support among the workers. 

Lippmann says Communism 
can cave appeal only to back- 
ward countries, as in Asia, Well 
discuss that in our next column. 


Cyprus Group 


DAMASCUS, Syria, July 3.- 
Syria today announced diplomatic 
recognition of Communist China. 

A Foreign Office communique 
said the. decision to recognize the 


Peiping regime was taken at 


cabinet nae yesterday 
(Egypt was the first of the Arab 


qa terrible misfortune.” 


states to grant diplomatic recog- 
nition to Red China.) 


Regrets Death 
Of. 8. Official 


NICOSIA, Cyprus, July 3.—The 
pro-Greek Eoka underground or- 
anization said today the killing of 
U. S. vice-consul William Boteler 


in a bombing incident June 16 was 
It ex- 
pressed “deep regret” at his death. 
In leaflets distributed today, the 
Eoka group said the bomb was 
meant for a Briton. ) 
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‘THE KIND OF CONTEST BETWEEN THE TWO © 


NATIONS THE WHOLE WORLD WOULD ENJOY’ 


OCEANSIDE, Calif., July 3. 
—The Oceanside Blade-Tribune 
suggested editorially today that 
the U. S. Olympic Committee 
invite the Soviet Olympic Team 
‘to compete against the U. S. 
Olympic team in a dual meet 
in Los Angeles Memorial Col- 
seum some time between Oct. 
15 and Nov. 5. 

The Blade-Tribune suggested 


the receipts from the meet go 
into the Olympic Fund and be 
used to pay the extra Russian 
expenses, for the additional 6,- 
000 miles they would have to 
fly to stop over at Los Angeles 
enroute from Moscow to Mel- 
bourne. 

“It’s the Russians that the U.S. - 
will have to beat in the 1956 
games in Melbourne, And the 


Russian athletes know that the 
team they'll have to beat in 
order to top the games will be 
the team from the United 
States,” the editorial said. 

“As for foreign policy, we 
think such an invitation would 
mean far more to the average 
man in this world than the Rus- 
sians recent invitation to Gen. 
Twining. 


“The world liked our imvita- 
tion t® Russian farmers. It 
would pay even more attention 
to a to Russian athletes. 

“A friendly conipetition be- 
tween Russia and the United 
States on the athletic field is 
the kind of contest between the 
two nations the whole world 
would enjoy. 

“The loser would have the 


‘consolation of knowing that he'd 


have another chance in Australia. 
Meantime the whole world’s in- 
terest in the Olympics would be 
whetted.” , 

‘The editorial speculated that 
“there wouldnt be standing 
room for a gnat that day” im 
Memorial Coliseum, which has 
a 103,000-person seating capa- 
city. 

-_ 
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PORTS 


New York, Wednesday, July 4, 1956 


Fry Beats Gibson, 
Brough Advances 


WIMBLEDON, England, July 3.—Defending champion 
Louise Brough, and fifth-seeded Shirley Fry, rallied from 


first-set defeats today to score quarter-final victories in 


women’s singles in the Wimbledon 
Tennis Championships. 

Miss Brough, four-time winner 
of the title here, came back to 
down Shirlev Bloomer of Britain, 
5-7, 6-1, 6-3, and Miss Fry, who 
never has come closer than to fin- 
ish runner-up in 1951, scored an 
upset, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4 over fourth- 
seeded Negro star Althea Cibson 
of New York. 

Second - seeded Mrs. Beverly 
Baker Fleitz, third American to 
reach the quarter-final, defaulted 
from her match with Angela Bux- 
ton of Britaian because she is ex- 
pecting a baby. 

The official announcement said 
that Mrs. Fleitz “has not’ been 
feeling well all. through her tour 
of Europe and it now has been 
discovered she is pregnant.” 

Miss Brough and Miss Fry wil 
be matched against each other in 
an All-American semi-final, Miss 
Buxton will meet Pat Ward of Bri- 
tain, who won her quarter-final 
match yesterday, in an All-British 
semi-final. Britain thus is assured 
of having its first finalist in wom- 
ens singles since Kay Stammers 
bowed to America’s Alice Marble 
in 1939. 

Miss Gibson, first American Ne- 
gro to play in this tourmament and 
sensation of the spring European 
tour, lost to the more experienced 
Miss Fry alter a 90-minute, all-out 
match that left both players near 


: 


set, in which she was clearly su-| \giwaukee | 


| 


exhaustion. 

Miss Gibson, who defeated Miss’ 
Fry in an earlier tournament here, 
started out as if to repeat that tri- 
umph as she broke service in the 
third game for a 2-1. She main- 
tained her lead to the end of the 


perior, and won the 10th game! 
with two brilliant placements to) 
receive loud applause from the’ 
crowd. 

The New Yorker ‘remained su- 
perior until the tide turned in the: 
sixth game of the second set. 

Quarter-final.play in men’s dou-' 
bles produced another jolt to U.S. 
hopes of regapturing the Davis! 
Cup this year when the American 
team of Vic Seixas and Ham Rich-| 
ardson, were beaten by the un-! 
seeded Italian team of Nicola Piet-| 
trangeli and Orlando Sirola, 6-3, 
(MORE ON ALTHEA, Page 7)| 
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PARK HELPED 
When the Giants set their major 


STANDINGS 


(Not including yesterday games) 


AMERICAN: LEAGUE 


New York é 
Chicago 26 
Cleveland 29 
Boston 32 
Baltimore — ~~ 38 
Detroit 38 
Washington —.- 46 
Kansas City . 44 
GAMES TODAY 


New York at Boston (2) 
Kensas City at Chicago (2) 
Cleveland at Detroit (2) 
Baltimore at Washington (2) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
"he 
ie a ae 
sta He 
30 
34 
33 
38 
Chicago 37 
Philadelphia __.__ 28 39 
GAMES TODAY 
Brooklyn at New York (2) 
Philadelphia at Pittsburgh (2) 
Chicago at Cincinnati (2) 
St. Louis at Milwaukee (2) 


G. B. 


Cincinnati 


Brooklyn 
St. Louis 
Pittsburgh 


—? 


Racist La. Bill 


Near Passage 
BATON ROUGE, La., July 3.- 
A bill to ban all racially mixed ath- 


league home run record of 221 
during the 1947 season, they 
blasted a total of 131 in their home 
Polo Grounds and 90 in the seven 
other major league parks. 

“a oO © 


SCRIBES VOTE AWARD 


 teties in Louisiana, 
‘sional and amateur. received un- 


both profes- 


lanimous committee approval to- 


day and was_moved toward final 
legislative passage in the Senate. 


The Brooklyn Chapter of the: 
Baseball Writers of America voted 


to ‘establish an annual award for! 


the best rookie on the Dodger 
roster, | 


‘uled open hearing tomorrow. 


Members of Senate Judiciary 
“A” Committee avoided a possible 
‘repeat public hearing on the con- 
troversial measure by approving it 
today, rather than holding a sched- 


_— -——pe 


HRs Win Star Game, NL has the Power Again 


Despite some jeers that. greeted 
the poll, 
Washington July 10 figures to be 
a dandy—particularly if you're a 
National League fan. 
~The old league is loaded again 
with enough home run power to 
sweep its sixth victory in the last 


seven years. Those homer-happy 


invaders are sive to like the re- 
duced dimensions of the Wash- 
ington ball park which wag tailor- 
ed just this spring to encourage 
long ball hitters. 

While the fan-elected National 


Teague team is. top-heavy 7 


Cincinnati players, not a one o 
the five is likely to hurt the cause. 
Three are sluggers and the other 
two—shortstop Roy McMillan and 
second baseman Jolinny Temple— 
are as slick a double plav unit as 
any manager could ask for, 


The American League, in fact, 
has a distinct edge only in center 


field where Mickey Mantle of the: 


| 


The “brains” department doesn’t 


the All Star game at'matter in this one. Walt Alston 


of the Dodgers has enough muscle 
at his disposal to counteract any 
mental. gymnastics Casey Stengel 
comes up with, 


and Hank Sauer hit homers to 
produce a 3-2 margin. 
The American League won with 
four round trippers in 1954 and 
lust year, Cams the NL hit just 
one, it was a tie-breaker in the 
last of the 12th inning by old re- 


Stengel is the losing-est man- 
ager the junior league ever had 
in the All Star series. Casey lost 
four straight before he won his 
only decision in 1954—a year the 
Yankees eventually lost the pen- 
nant, 


And in 1954, the “strategy” that 
won for Stengel were home runs 
by Al Rosen of the Indians (2), 
Ray Boone of the Tigers and Larry 
Doby, then with Cleveland, 


In recent years, since the home 
run power swung so definitely to 
the National League, the homer 
has been the chief all star factor. 


Ralph Kiner and Al Schoen- 
dienst hit "em to win in 1950 and 
a year later the National Leaguers 


Yankees is the class of the current;/win with four homers to the om 


crop. 


two. In 1952,. Jackie Robinson 


liable Stan Musial, 

Temple and McMillian aren't 
home run hitters but the other six 
elected starters this season defi- 
nitely are—~Dale Long of Pitts- 
burgh, Ken Boyer and Musial of 
the Cardinals, Frank Robinson, 
Gus Bell and Ed Bailey of Cincin- 
hati. 

With swingers like Ernie Banks 
of the Cubs, Duke Snider of the 
Dodgers, Willie Mays of the 
Giants and Del Ennis of the Phil- 
lies in reserve, the National League 
isn't exactly starved for power. 

The American Leaguers, mean- 
while, have only two starters with 
home run totals running into 
double figures. There's Mantle and 
Berra, both Yankees. 

That hardly: seems enough. 


pitch 


on the 
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by lester rodney 


Chat With Alston About Zimmer 


HAD A CHAT with Dodger Manager Walt Alston Monday 
night at Ebbets Field about Don Zimmer, the young infield re- 
serve in the hospital after being hit in the face by a pitched ball 
and suffering a fractured cheek bone. Zimmer, who had suttered 
a bad skull fracture in the minors three years ago, almost losing 
his life, has had an operation to reset the facial bones. 

The conversation: 

“How is Zimmer doing, Walt? Have you seen him?” 

“Yes,” with a heavy sigh, “I saw him today, Not so good, His 
eyes are both closed and he has to stay still in bed, not move. He 
kids around, you know how he is,>but. .. .° 

“Wait,” I said, “as a layman, some people are thinking, would 
you rule oul the possibility that the bad fracture he had three years 
ago might have hurt his refletes, might have had something to do 
with his getting hit in the face-this time?’ 

“No,” said Alston slowly, “I dont think that. Some types ol 
player just seem less able to get out of the way as quickly as 
Others. Zimmer is a gutty kid sell Sake in there till the last second.” 

“Be that as it may,” I said, “isn’t there still some question 
about danger to his life in coming back and playing ball again?” 

“Oh, doctors are‘ the oties who know those things,” Alston 
caid, “of course, we wouldn't use him until and unless he had full 
clearance from the doctors, you can be sure of that.” 

As for this year, I asked him, “frankly speaking” if he per- 
sonally expected Zimmer would play anv more ball for the Dodg- 
ers. (Vice-president Buzzv Bavasi had been quoted as saying Zim- 
mer would be back in three weeks.) | 

Alston answered softly with the one word “No” and a nega- 
tive shake of the head. 

e 

AS TO WILO WOULD play shortstop new in case Reese 
were unavailable. . 

“Charley Neale’s been working there, I could use him for a 
short while. Of course if there was a question of a long time, he’s 
not a shortstop and wed have to bring someone up.” 

So much for the Dodger manager on Zimmer. The question 
of the 25-year-old Cuicionatian’s future rests somewhere else. In 
Our opinion it rests in the first place with the Brooklyn organiza- 
tion, for whom he was playing when so badly hurt originally, and 
this time. And in the second place, and if the Brooklyn organiza- 
tion shows no disposition to do the right and human thing, make 
it possible financially for Zimmer to retire from active baseball, 
the Commissioner's office should step in. . 

Baseball fans do not want a tragedy. Medical science is not 
so perfect that one need be a doctor to suspect that a man with 
Zimmer's history might be killed by another beaning. : 

You would think ‘the Brooklyn organization would be con- 
scious — of this dreadful possibility to be thinking of making 
it possible tor Zimmer to retire, instead of issuing such asinine 
sad callous statements as that of Bavasi. 

One can't help wondering out loud—IS THE PRECEDENT 
OF A BALL CLUB COMPENSATING A PLAYER FOR IN- 
JURIES INCURRED WHILE PLAYING SOMETHING THE 
BROOKLYN CLUB OR ORGANIZED BASEBALL WANTS 10 
AVOID AT ALL COSTS? 

If this seems an unfair question at the present stage of de- 
bar tege vey it ig easy for the Dodger front office to assure the 
public that if it is deemed necessary. for Zimmer's safety to quit 
wetive baseball, it will take the full responsibility for making that 


move possible for him. > 
» 


FOR A MONDAY night game, the live crowd of 22,035 was 
pretty good and shows a lot of people know the difference be- 
tween television baseball, where only~a couple of players are seen 
at once, and real baseball, which is a team game where the pan-— 
arama of the entire field and the sight of all nine aw gre in rela- 


tior. to each other and the ball is necessary for full enjoymeat, 
Not knocking TVing of baseball, just the idea that it’s the same 
thing. If there is a sizable group of people who never played ball 
theinselves and have never seen live games and yet are hot TV 
baseball fans, that is somehow a very, very sad thing. 
The Giants won, as you know, 5-2, Alan Worthington, a 
er the Dodgers respect as a good one, was in good form and 
Wilhelm finished up when the heat got too bad. Willi¢ Mays rifled 
one homer, new catcher Bill Sarni clouted another. The Giants, 
fielding a young team with 7 of the Y starters graduates of the 
Minneapolis farm, looked like a club which may have a fair foun- 
dation for imptovement, though they neeud one or two more pro~ 
fessional bats in there right now ot stir up much fuss this year. 
The Dodgers? Well, this ain’t last year, The league's tougher, 
they've lost Podres, Spooner and Loes, yets Reese and Robinson 
are 37, Campanella hasn't found it yet, and there's a long tough 
fight ahead for the World Champions, Pittsburgh was an illusion, 


but Cincinnati isn’t. 


